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Foreword 


Authority for planning and development 
controls is allocated to the Provinces in 
accordance with the British North America 
Act — Canada’s Constitution. Never- 
theless, the Government of Canada under- 
takes the moral, if not legal, responsibility 
of coordinating federal construction pro- 
grams with the short- and long-range plans 
of provincial, municipal and even private 
interests; hence the mandate of the town 
planning function in the federal Depart- 
ment of Public Works (DPW). 

DPW officials are not as a rule trained 
in the professional field of town planning. 
Only a few officers employed at Head- 
quarters in Ottawa provide consulting ser- 
vices to all DPW offices across the coun- 
try. Important large-scale projects in the 
urban areas of Canada receive town 
planning assessment and coordination. 
Smaller projects, however, are handled 
by DPW offices without specialist town 
planning resources. 

The guidelines and principles in this 
book by F.A. Schwilgin, Chief, Town Plan- 
ning, are offered as a means of iden- 
tifying and understanding problems likely 
to be encountered in urban areas in the 
fulfilment of our responsibilities, thereby 
helping to create better urban conditions 
for Canadians in general. 

This publication, however, must not be 
regarded as a definitive departmenta! 
manual outlining standard procedure. Ad- 
ministrative aspects within the depart- 
ment are changing rapidly as a result of 
an ongoing reorganization. The book there- 
fore contains no policy statement as such, 
but it does provide professional guidelines 
for the daily user by presenting town plan- 
ning data and principles as they apply to 
the department’s activities in the urban 
environment. 

Canada’s urban areas are our real 
frontiers. It is in these areas that we ob- 
serve the intensive daily activities of many 
people, the growth of built-up areas, and 
the continual shifting of our social and 
physical environment. Town planning 
requirements must be fulfilled even if town 
planners do not participate directly in the 
design or managing of a given program. 
The importance of guidelines for both 
public and private users will therefore be 
obvious. 


JOHN A. MacDONALD 
Deputy Minister 
Department of Public Works 
Canada 
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Introduction 


In order to make the best use of the 
guidelines in this book it is necessary to 
provide a general definition of the town 
planning function. There are, of course, 
several interpretations, but not one of 
them is really definitive, because of the 
continual shifting of goals brought about 
by the problems and scale of our urban en- 
vironment. However, so long as the prob- 
lems are borne in mind, a general defini- 
tion of town planning will serve its pur- 
pose in the early stages of the discussion 
of this subject. 

The best and, perhaps, most up-to-date 
general definition is the one adopted by 
the Town Planning Institute of Canada: 
“Town planning means the planning of the 
scientific, aesthetical anu orderly disposi- 
tion of land, buildings and amenities in use 
and development with a view to securing 
physical, economical and social efficiency, 
health and well-being in urban and rural 
communities.” 

Nevertheless, an understanding of all 
the implications will not necessarily 
result in perfect agreement with what is 
the best concept for the development of 
our urban environment. Corporations and 
agencies, families and individuals, young 
and old, men and women, each have dif- 
ferent outlooks, attitudes and needs. These 
outlooks, attitudes and needs are made 
apparent in the policies and objectives 
of institutions, and the social, physical and 
psychological make-up of the individual. 
In the sense that the characteristics of 
any two individuals are never absolutely 
identical, so the amenities and character- 
istics of an urban environment are at 
best a compromise between perfection 
and reality. 

Consequently, the town planner must 
concentrate not only on the attitudes and 
needs of the individual, but also on the 
mass of people, in terms of creating an 
organized environment in which the cul- 
tural values of the society will flourish. 
In this respect, he must also concern 
himself with overriding climatic influences 
and the geographical aspects of a given 
region. 

Briefly, with these thoughts in mind, it 
will be evident that no completely uniform 
standards in town planning can be applied 
to federal construction in the many dif- 
ferent parts of Canada. It is one of the 


main purposes of this publication to dis- 
cuss these aspects in some detail. 

In general, the discussion will be focused 
on the basic objectives which, for the 
most part, appear to be desirable for the 
majority of people in relation to urban 
development. For the convenience of the 
reader, a number of highlights, indicating 
the kind of practical action that can be 
taken in achieving these objectives, is 
appended at the end of each chapter. 

It should also be noted that the prin- 
ciples and criteria in the guidelines should 
be used selectively because federal con- 
struction projects often vary in both type 
and size. Individual judgement and per- 
sonal discretion should be exercised in 
adopting any combination of guidelines 
for theoretical and practical purposes. 
The reason for this is that the guidelines 


are themselves subject to significant lim- 
itations imposed by controls that are es- 
sential to orderly planning in a changing 
society. 

These restraints are applicable to both 
the public and private sectors. The federal 
government, however, is particularly sus- 
ceptible to these restraints since it is 
responsible for the use of all federal real 
property in the interest of the country as 
a whole. The impact so created on the 
urban environment is very significant for 
all town planning exercises. 

The attention of the reader is also di- 
rected to some serious limitations in these 
guidelines. These limitations were inherited 
from the — perhaps unfortunate — obliga- 
tion to provide for present needs and con- 
trols. These restraints have to be accepted 
because the government must acknowl- 
edge the existence of certain static inter- 
ests when providing for the needs of 
urban areas. It should be noted, of course, 
that the cities themselves are far from 
being static and this should be well un- 
derstood. They are, indeed, the overall 
framework for dynamic and continually 
fluctuating human_ activities. These 
activities are susceptible to changes that 
may occur in the urban environment. Thus, 


Typical Suburbia (present) 


Typical Suburbia (tomorrow) 


the effects of significant urban develop- 
ment projects on an urban population 
should never be underrated or ignored 
in planning. 

In discussing town planning guidelines 
there is always a temptation to set out 
concepts of a desirable — perhaps 
utopistic — future city. In such a future 
environment the dynamic activities would 
be recognized and aided by a set of for- 
ward-looking stimulating controls aimed 
at the perfection of urban life, thereby 
eliminating status quo conditions. And it 
would be convenient to forget existing and 
outdated building materials, techniques, 
transportation methods, social indifference 
and economic conflicts. This, however, 
would produce a set of guidelines for not 
yet existing activity patterns and would 
result in an unrealistic approach. 

lf it were possible accurately and sys- 
tematically to forecast all the requirements 
of urban living two or three decades ahead 
it might be feasible to set out utopian 
guidelines designed to meet both interim 
problems and ultimate contingencies as 
well. However, this would presuppose 
precise foreknowledge of complex eco- 
nomic and technological trends, not to 
speak of many interrelated influences. It 
need not be stressed that human affairs 
do not march in predictable order. Never- 
theless, it is to be hoped that, eventually, 
it will be possible to produce town planning 
guidelines which will not be outdated by 
the time they are ready for publication. 
Such guidelines, however, could only be 


applied to new urban areas where a specif-. 


ic development concept is introduced as 
a viable alternative to outdated techniques. 

Meanwhile, this book is intended as a 
guide and the reader should remember 
that town planning cannot be harnessed 
to a fixed set of concepts. Thus, the in- 
formation contained in the _ following 
pages should be equated with any new or 
significant developments in the philosophy 
of town planning subsequent to the pub- 
lication of this study. 

Each decision, regardless of whether 
it is intended for practical application 
or as a theoretical exercise, calls for 
careful judgement of all relevant factors 
in a given situation. In this respect, im- 
provement of the human condition, par- 
ticularly in the urban milieu, should be the 
paramount consideration. 
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Administrative Aspects 


1. Planning, General 


PURPOSE 


Planning is not restricted to the urban 
areas and what it entails could be defined 
in a great many ways. However, the con- 
cept of planning in this book should be 
understood as the professional assess- 
ment of various alternatives to a given 
building project, concluding in specific 
recommendations for action. These con- 
clusions are based on a methodological 
analysis of various data and background 
information. 

The concept of town planning also 
includes regional planning exercises. As 
a matter of interest, the term town plan- 
ning was not introduced into the English 
language until 1904. This tardy use of the 
term was by no means dueXJAo ignorance 
of the importance of controlling urban 
growth, but symptomatic of the urgent 
need to deal with the chaotic conditions 
resulting from the Industrial Revolution. 
However, the term itself has been a source 
of confusion since its introduction because 
it appears to imply that its usage is con- 
fined to town planning, whereas it is really 
meant to encompass “‘town and country 
planning”. As an organized profession, 
town planners are now seriously consider- 
ing the introduction of a more precise term. 
lf these implications are borne in mind, 
the foregoing connotation of town planning 
may be regarded as satisfactory for the 
purpose of discussion in the following 
chapters. 

The Department of Public Works town 
planning guidelines contained in_ this 
publication are applicable to federal con- 
struction in Canada’s urban areas. Almost 
all large-scale and other important federal 
construction projects are located in cities. 
Non-urban projects in villages and re- 
gional settings are covered by other stan- 
dards. 

Since the purpose of planning is to 
create and maintain order and ensure sys- 
tematic, coordinated development the 
following chapters will discuss a planning 
approach to various development concepts 
and considerations. These are summarized 
under the heading ‘‘Practical Interpreta- 
tions’. It should be noted at the outset 
that the foregoing discussion is intended 
to indicate the final objective first so as 
to provide the reader with a practical 


appreciation of the most desirable aims 
and goals. 

In essence, the whole of the following 
town planning appraisal is presented not 
only to the interested reader but to deci- 
sion-making authorities as well, so as to 
make them aware of the impact the proj- 
ects may have on the urban milieu. 


Practical Interpretations 


A realistic appreciation of the nature 
and implications of town planning is es- 
sential to the purpose of planning investi- 
gation. 

The reader should analyse the general 
discussion first so as to become familiar 
with the objectives and then make the 
necessary decisions along the lines sug- 
gested in one or other of the series of 
practical interpretations included in the 
relevant sections. 


Disorder 


1 Planning Process 


(for Federal Buildings) 


Introductory Steps 


Discussion of: 
interests-coordination of 
needs-use & betterment of 
resources-interactions 
application 


DatarcolhLection on: 
functions 
conditions 
characteristics 


problems 
relevant factors 
capacities 
deficiencies 


Study & understanding of: 
reasons 
consequences 
impact 

results 

interdependency 
objectives 


Conclusions 
(alternative solutions) 


Formulation of: 
actions 
priorities 
scheduling 
coordination 


Recommendations 


STAGES 


Following introductory steps the prin- 
cipal stages of the planning process are 
survey, analysis, conclusions (strategy). 

Planning investigations are carried out 
in multiple stages where the proper 
priorities and progress are of vital impor- 
tance. Regardless of either the size of the 
project or the existence of complications 
these three stages in the planning assess- 
ment should always be carried out. 

When approaching a problem with the 
intention of studying it from the town plan- 
ning point of view every effort should be 
concentrated on surveying and collecting 
all the available information and back- 
ground data. This survey of the data should 
include areas adjacent to the actual loca- 
tion of the federal project and must in- 
corporate major characteristics of the 
whole community. The process of gather- 
ing essential information is an activity 
in which the offices of all three levels 
of the government could be involved. 

The next step is the analysis which is 
intended to determine why certain things 
happen and how one factor may influence 
another. Comprehension of this  inter- 
relationship between two or more of the 
factors insofar as they may exist in the 


urban environment is the most important 
consideration in the whole process of 
investigation. 

Once the first two stages of investiga- 
tion have been completed it will be possible 
to draw certain conclusions. |f the survey 
has been properly carried out it will be 
possible to analyse the data and identify 
the problems and what solutions should be 
considered. The conclusions may in fact 
indicate a variety of possible solutions, 
superior or inferior, and by the same token 
offer reasonable answers to the building 
problem. This may include choices — no 
building, build some, renovate some, 
rent, lease, etc. 

The last step is made when the planner 
applies his own discretion and adopts a 
strategy which — in his opinion — would 
result in the best possible recommenda- 
tion. It should be noted that the final rec- 
ommendations should: 

- offer one solution only with firm advice 
and justification for urging its adoption 
and implementation; 

- be strictly limited to practical and feasi- 
ble actions which, in the circumstances, 
are likely to receive final approval; 
-contain an approximate assessment 
and breakdown of the costs involved to- 
gether with the scheduling, i.e., the 
phasing of the construction program; 

-be feasible from the “land $ develop- 
ment” point of view; 

-be coordinated with ideas of the urban 
design architect; 

-be in concert with DPW and client-de- 
partment policy 


Practical Interpretations 


The recommendations should offer the 
best possible solution that will satisfy the 
realistic appraisal essential to final ap- 
proval by the authorities concerned. 

Planning reports — large or small — 
should be compiled in such a way as to 
clearly demonstrate the stages of survey- 
analysis-conclusions and in that sequence. 

Final recommendation should include 
alternative solutions — those should be 
contained in the conclusions — but must 
offer a solution which not only appears 
to confirm optimum results but is likely 
to be implemented. 
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REQUIREMENTS 


Town planning requirements must be 
identified prior to the commencement of 
the actual study. Depending on the size 
and importance of the federal project, the 
details of planning requirements could 
range from a brief assessment of a select- 
ed or proposed location to a comprehensive 
study possibly including long-range pro- 
jections and an extensive analysis of 
cost estimates. 

The town planning profession is not an 
exclusive one limited to a select few. 
Planners do indeed come from many dif- 
ferent professional backgrounds. The 
practising planner must, however, have 
the capacity to adopt a comprehensive 
approach in evaluating a problem. Many 
of the federal projects, of course, have 
no need of a specialist's analysis and 
where an obvious influence on the urban 
development is foreseen this could prob- 
ably be dealt with by an architect, en- 
gineer, realtor or economist. Many of the 
DPW administrators are capable of han- 
dling day-to-day urban development prob- 
lems successfully. This book should there- 
fore be of additional assistance as a 
source of reference in these matters. 


Need Outline 


Feasibility 


Parererpacine 
Professions 


Town Planning 
Project Outline 


Terms of Reference 


Prepare Study 


2 Study Work Flow 


The need for professional town planning 
expertise may vary from project to proj- 
ect. Once a town planner is involved in 
analysing a particular question, the extent 
of his investigations — that is to say, his 
“terms of reference’’ — should be clearly 
identified. 

DPW planners are conversant with the 
various services available from other gov- 
ernment branches. The planning reports 
and assessments may therefore conclude 
with recommendations against adopting 
certain solutions considered to be harm- 
ful in their immediate or ultimate effects 
on the urban area that is under discussion. 
This procedure is intended to assist other 
decision-making participants in avoiding 
a solution that is in contradiction to the 
principle of good planning. 

The report must specify reasonable so- 
lutions. Possible alternatives, if any, must 
also be listed. The final decision will be 
made when the town planning report, to- 
gether with other professional viewpoints 
— architecture, engineering, realty man- 
agement, economics, etc. — is submitted 
to the decision-making authorities. 

Major town planning studies and in- 
vestigations — often carried out by 
private consultants commissioned from 
the private sector — should be based on 
clear and specific terms of reference. 
This document must define every detail 
of the planning investigation to be dealt 
with by the planner. Requirements set 
out in terms of reference often form the 
basis for legal agreements, fee schedules, 
times, allocations, etc. 

Terms of reference should therefore 
always be prepared by a _ professional 
planner so as to ensure that the proper 
use of planning terminology and com- 


‘pleteness of the essential requirements 


and priorities are firmly established. 
When major planning investigations are 
organized, particularly those that neces- 
sitate the preparation of terms of ref- 
erence, a Project Outline should be pre- 
pared by the federal authority responsible 
for the project. The project outline must 
define the problem and set out the overall 
framework for the town planning investi- 
gation: 


Program — Type and nature of the plan- 
ning study required. 


Project — Title and identification of the 
federal project. 


Objective — A description of what is to be 
studied and why. 


Background — Major. characteristics, cri- 
teria, identifiable constraints and inherent 
limitations. 


Scope — Outline of work and area, time 
and cost limitations. 


Project Cost — Budget allocations. 


Files — Official references. 


The project outline does not always re- 
quire direct participation of the planner. 
However, when it is prepared by the au- 
thorities who have initiated the project, 
comprehension of the planning process 
involved would certainly be necessary. 

The town planner then prepares the 
terms of reference, basing them on the 
project outline. 

Although there may be considerable 
variation in the length and number of 
details, according to the nature of the 
project, certain characteristics are com- 
mon to all correctly prepared Terms of 
Reference. These should include the fol- 
lowing items: 


Preface — A general introduction, setting 
out the scope and objectives of the study. 


Site Data — A description of the limits of 
the study and planning areas, including 
aerial maps and photography. 


General Description — The criteria for 
the preparation of the study which, be- 
sides describing the study and aspect of 
planning, must include the major charac- 
teristics of present development in the 
study area. 


Terms — Sufficient detail to ensure an 

accurate appreciation of the: 

- requirements that are to be studied; 

- surveys and analyses to be completed 
in support of answers obtained from 
questions encountered in the process of 
investigation; . 

-consultant’s responsibilities, and what, 
precisely, he is required to do; 

- the kinds of data, information, coopera- 
tion, support, etc., the receiving authority 
should provide to the consultant; | 

-the direction and controls implicit in. 
the study, its presentation and coordina- | 
tion; 

-miscellaneous criteria of special items. 
such as ownership, confidentiality, copy-| 
right, etc. 


Costs — Details of payments, calculations, 
approvals for invoicing and securities re- 
quired, if any. 


Time — Scheduling and completion dates. 


Methodology — This may be offered only 
if the authority requesting the study 
chooses to prescribe a particular approach 
or theory in completing the study. 


It should be emphasized that the fore- 
going outline of terms of reference may 
only be required for comprehensive stud- 
ies. Smaller planning assessments are 
undertaken on the basis of a request 
where only the purpose of the study and 
the question to be answered are pre- 
scribed. In the latter case, the planner is 
on his own recognizance to decide the 
length and details of his investigation. 


Practical Interpretations 


Decide whether or not a project re- 
quires input from a professional planner 
(see Involvement Criteria, under Admin- 
istration, in this Chapter). 

Prepare the project outline so as to 
identify specific needs. 

Consult DPW-HQ Town Planning Sec- 
tion to see whether or not the job could 
be handled “‘in-house’’. 

Ask for the preparation of terms of 
reference from HQ Town Planning Sec- 
tion when a comprehensive study is re- 
quired. 

Ascertain that funds are available to 
meet realistic cost estimates. 

Ensure that the planning studies re- 
ceived will be referred to clients and par- 
ticipants for comments. 

Ensure that planning studies will be sub- 
mitted to the approving authorities to 
facilitate proper evaluation of the planning 
and environment control aspects. 


CONSULTANTS 


Town planning consultants, apart from 
routine day-to-day business, are often 
contracted to provide highly specialized 
consultant services. However, these ser- 
vices are only called for if: 

- a comprehensive study is required; 

- the HQ Town Planning Section does not 
have the immediate capacity to complete 
the study in time and/or if a particular 
field of work or specialty is outside the 
normal scope of its functions and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The reliability of the consultant and his 
experience in the particular specialty 
called for in the study should be carefully 
examined together with the quality of his 
ideas and what they contribute to the suc- 
cess of the project. DPW records on con- 
sultants’ activities provide aé_ reliable 
means of assessing the overall capabil- 
ities of various consulting firms. More- 
over, HQ Town Planning should be in- 
volved in the selection of a suitable con- 
sultant. 


Headquarters 


General 
Consultant 


Town Planning 
Subconsultant 


Direct Control 


Headquarters 
Town Planning 


Town Planning 
Consultant 


Consulting firms commissioned for work 
in DPW town planning work should have: 
-at least one of the principals or asso- 

ciates of the firm with a full membership 
in the Town Planning Institute of Cana- 
da; 

- reasonable experience and good rec- 
ords of performance in the designated 
specialty; 

-Ccapacity to complete the study in ac- 
cordance with a specified date; 

- preferably, an authorized resident rep- 
resentative (or regional office) in the area 
where the study is to be carried out. 

Town planning consultants are engaged 
directly or indirectly. “Direct engagement” 
means that when the town planning con- 
sultant is commissioned by DPW to carry 
out an investigation as specified in the 
terms of reference he has thus entered 
into a contractual agreement with DPW 
to complete a designated investigation. 

“Indirect involvement” means _ that 
DPW may request the principal consultant 
of a certain project to engage the (sub- 
contracted) services of a town planning 
consultant to investigate certain aspects 
of the development. In such a case, the 
town planning consultant enters into a con- 
tractual agreement with the prime con- 
sultant. 

The town planning subconsultant is 
expected to maintain direct and continuous 
liaison not only with his prime consultant, 
but with the DPW officer responsible for 
town planning in the department. 


Regional Office 


General Consultant 


Town Planning 
Subconsultant 


Functional Control 


3 Consultants’ Control 
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In both cases, however, the town plan- 
ning consultant is required to follow tech- 
nical direction received from the DPW 
officer responsible for town planning in the 
department. The completed studies should 
be submitted to the DPW officer re- 
sponsible for town planning matters so 
that he may add his comments, assess- 
ment and recommendations affecting the 
acceptance or rejection of the study in 
part or inits entirety. 


Practical Interpretations 


Ensure that all competent local con- 
sultants are actually listed in HQ files 
on consultants and that this information 
is kept up-to-date. 

Engage the HQ Town Planning Section 
if the commissioning of an outside firm’s 
planning consulting work is called for. 

Engage private consultants only if the 
HQ Town Planning Section cannot provide 
the necessary service(s). 

Ensure that all planning reports sub- 
mitted for executive approval include all 
the comments and evaluation recorded by 
the HQ Town Planning Section. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Project administration rests with the 
designated project manager in the De- 
partment of Public Works. Control, direc- 
tion and approval of the town planning 
consultant's work also come, directly or 
indirectly, under the administration of 
the Department of Public Works. 

This also means that all federal, pro- 
vincial or municipal coordination of work 
is carried out in the name of the federal 
Department of Public Works and consul- 
tants are regarded as additional DPW 
staff in the capacity of professional ad- 
visers (specialists) for the duration of 
specific projects. 

Town planning consultants are com- 
missioned on a contractual basis. The 
contract should specify the authorized 
contact(s) in the Department of Public 
Works. 

Insofar as the work of private planning 
consultants is concerned, project man- 
agers are only responsible for its coordina- 
tion. Technical direction, costs control, 
receipt of the study, etc., are handled by 
HQ Town Planning Section. When a proj- 
ect comes under regional authority HQ 
Town Planning Section exercises the 
same controls over the consulting service 
contracted to the Regional Director. 

The town planning discipline is applied 
in federal projects, design, construction 
and administration whenever this specific 
service is required in the opinion of those 
responsible for the project. 

Town planning assessment is usually 
required if any of the involvement criteria 
listed below would apply to a given federal 
project. The analysis and evaluation of 
various locations or sites are necessary 
when: 

-an urban area is assigned for a DPW 
project involving a land market value in 
excess of $1/4 million, construction of $1 
million; or in excess of 20,000 sq. ft. of 
net floor area; 

- coordinating DPW policy with private 
development projects if it includes or af- 
fects federal development or real estate 
in excess of a combined land and con- 
struction value of $11/4 million; 


- dealing with municipal zoning and de- 
velopment control requirements _ if 
changes are needed (meaning a relaxa- 
tion of the requirements), applications 
and presentation are made to obtain 
such and/or when a conflict of interest 
develops regarding these matters; 

- presentations are made to local author- 
ities for information or concurrence if 
such DPW project’s combined land and 
construction cost exceed $1'/4 million; 

- “in house” design teams are formed 
where the combined land and construc- 
tion costs exceed $1 1/4 million; 

- outside town planning consultants are 
commissioned to study and advise re- 
garding planning and environmental re- 
quirements. This includes the selection, 
preparation of terms of reference, tech- 
nical direction, acceptance of the study 
and financial control; 

-dealing with comprehensive urban 
development projects exceeding a com- 
bined land and building value of $114 
million. 


Practical Interpretations 


Secure the town planning input of fed- 
eral projects if any of the involvement 
criteria apply. 

Ensure that the necessary funds are 
available to cover costs of planning con- 
sulting services. 

Initiate action for town planning con- 
sulting with regard to federal projects 
where special circumstances — not listed 
in the criteria — would necessitate such 
involvement. 


PROJECTS 


There are various types of projects that 
require town planning consulting services. 
Some of the projects may be in the pre- 
design stage where the town planning in- 
put is intended to help the decision-making 
authority in considering the approval of 
the project. Others may have received 
formal approval and the town planning 
study is required to assist in the design 
or site selection. In either case it is a 
function of DPW project management to 
call for the type and extent of the town 
planning service required. 

Projects that require town planning in- 
put might be in one of the following four 
administrative categories. 


Headquarters Projects — These are usual- 
ly projects in the active stage of prelim- 
inary development, and not necessarily 
for approval except by way of evaluation 
for possible future action. 

Also in this same category are large- 
scale projects that are considered to be 
important or of a specialized nature. In 
such instances, HQ management retains 
control of the full program. 


Joint Projects — These are projects — al- 
ready approved — whereby DPW man- 
agement decides that joint control is re- 
quired and designates project manage- 
ment from both Headquarters and the 
Region. Large-scale projects for which 
local investigations, contacts and large- 
scale coordination with local authorities 
Or continuous input from the Region are 
required also belong to this category. 

In such cases the Regional Director 
designates a member of his staff to co- 
operate closely in administering the town 
planning consultant's work. Technical 
direction, however, should still be ob- 
tained from the HQ town planning spe- 
cialist. Assessment of the planning pro- 
posal, adoption of its recommendations 
and approval procedures will be carried 
out jointly by Headquarters and the rel- 
evant local DPW office. 


Regional Projects — Projects assigned 
to Regional offices are usually approved 
at the design or implementation phase. 
Administration of such projects is under 
the authority of the DPW Regional Direc- 
tor. Technical direction of the town plan- 
ning consultant, however, should still be 


forthcoming from the Headquarters’ officer 
responsible for town planning. The latter’s 
assessment of the completed report and 
recommendations for approval should sup- 
plement the consultant's study and is 
considered by the Regional Director 
together with the consultant's report. 


Client Projects — Where federal depart- 
ments and other clients agencies request 
the town planning consulting service a 
study is made by HQ Town Planning Sec- 
tion with or without the services of private 
consultants. 

Administrative controls are exercised 
by the client department, technical direc- 
tion rests with the DPW officer responsible 
for town planning. 

The report is presented to the client 
by the HQ Town Plannng Section. 


Regarding the nature and type of proj- 
ects, the following five categories should 
be noted. 


Physical Development — When the town 
planning consultant is asked to investigate 
the physical characteristics of a particular 
location, e.g., the siting and grouping of 
buildings, special relationship, functional 
requirements and environmental relation- 


ship, aesthetical functions, the urban 
structure points of view, etc. 
Social Implications — Where the impact 


of the proposed development on the social 
structure or functions of the community 
is studied against existing standards or 
desired objectives. 


Economic Investigations — Land use de- 
velopment capacity, market potential, 
cost/benefit studies, etc. 


Comprehensive Studies — Where all the 
above aspects are investigated with a 
long-range view as to the impact of a 
particular development on the surrounding 
environment. Such studies would include 
analysis and recommendations relevant 
to land uses, utilities servicing and gen- 
eral transportation aspects as well. 


Site Selection Studies — By means of 
which a number of possible sites for a 
particular development are compared and 
contrasted so that the most suitable one 
can be selected and recommended. for 
approval. 


DPW building projects might require 
town planning studies because of: 

- the importance of the structure which 
could merit further investigation re- 
garding government presence, quality, 
appearance, functional aspects, etc; 

-the volume of the development and 
service (transportation, real estate value, 
etc.) and/or of problems generated by 
it; 

-the influence of the building and _ its 
impact on the surrounding environment 
insofar as they may alter the perimeters 
of future development or generate new 
focal activities, etc. 

The type and character of planning in- 
vestigations are clearly identified in the 
terms of reference prepared separately for 
each project. (See under Requirements 
in this Chapter.) 

For easy reference a summary of the 
foregoing is shown in the following table. 


Table 1 — DPW Projects 


Authority Stage 
HQ pre-design 
Or approved 
Joint- approved or 
HQ & Region implementation 
Regional approved or 
implementation 
(O).G).\D. pre-design 
(client) or approved 


Size Nature of Study 
variable variable: 
(usually large) physical 


large development, 
social 
average implication, 
economic investment 
variable comprehensive site 


(usually large) selection, etc. 


Source: HQ Town Planning Section, 1972 
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Practical Interpretations 


Identify the category that is applicable 
to the particular project and establish 
project controls accordingly. 

Define clearly the objectives of the 
town planning investigation and specify 
the type of town planning input required. 

Check the project in your area to as- 
certain whether the importance, volume, 
influence, etc., necessitate any town plan- 
ning assessment. 


BRIEFING 


The town planning consultant should be 
carefully briefed by the DPW office re- 
sponsible for the project regarding the 
general and specific requirements of his 
study. 

If the planning input is provided by the 
HQ Town Planning Section the briefing 
should be a continuous sharing of infor- 
mation and ongoing liaison with the proj- 
ect management and local authorities as 
well. The success of the town planning 
assessment largely depends on up-to-date 
knowledge of policy changes and new de- 
CisiOns. 

lf the town planning consultant is en- 
gaged as a subconsultant to the prime 
consultant, he should participate at the 
Design Briefing Meeting. 

The DPW Project Manager supplies the 
prime consultant with sufficient copies of 
the project brief to acquaint the town 
planning subconsultant with all details 
of the main project. 

The town planning consultant should 
familiarize himself with all the require- 
ments and obtain clarification of any 
details about which he may have doubts 
during the Design Briefing Meeting. If 
the Design Briefing Meeting does not in- 
clude the DPW officer responsible for 
town planning, the town planning sub- 
consultant should establish and maintain 
direct contact with him as soon as possible 
because he is to exercise technical direc- 
tion of the study. 

lf the town planning consultant is 
commissioned directly to carry out the 
study, the Design Briefing Meeting should 
be called by the DPW officer responsible 
for town planning and he should include 
all interested parties at his own discre- 
tion. 

The town planning consultant should 
maintain a direct and continuous liaison 
with the DPW officer responsible for 
town planning. 

Prior to the commencement of the 
study, the design briefing should always 
include a site visit together with DPW rep- 
resentatives and preferably precede the 
Design Briefing Meeting. 


Practical Interpretations 


Call the Design Briefing Meeting with 
all the interested parties present. 

Make all the relevant material and in- 
formation available to the town planner. 

Organize a site visit prior to the com- 
mencement of work. 


EXPENDITURES 


This section is intended to provide gen- 
eral information concerning various types 
of payment pertinent to town planning 
studies. 

If the HQ Town Planning Section com- 
pletes a study and the federal government 
adopts the policy of full cost recoveries 
and revenue dependency for DPW opera- 
tions, the Town Planning Section will 
charge payroll X a certain factor for their 
services. 

This policy has not so far been adopted, 
consequently the DPW budget provides for 
all expenses from HQ allocations. 

If a private consultant is engaged for 
the preparation of the study, the total costs 
shall include all expenses which might 
be incurred in connection with the com- 
pletion of the study. 

Depending on the nature of the study, 

the town planning consultant may be re- 
imbursed in accordance with the following 
conditions: 
- A lump sum payment may be made for 
the ‘completion of his investigation and 
presentation of his report in complete 
fulfillment of the requirements as specified 
in the terms of reference and agreed upon 
in the contract documents. 

In case of lump sum payment the town 

planning consultant is not requested to 
provide details of his expenses or expen- 
ditures and, unless additional requirements 
are introduced by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, he is obliged to complete the 
study in full detail for the lump sum pay- 
ment originally agreed upon. 
- Per diem rates might be applied when 
principal, professional, technical and cler- 
ical workdays spent in the completion of 
the study are listed by the town planning 
consultant and paid for in accordance 
with prevailing professional fees applic- 
able in the area. 

All additional expenses incurred should 
be listed separately by the town planning 
consultant for payment. 

When per diem rates are applied, the 
contract shall include a clause specifying 
the maximum amount which might be paid 
for all fees, expenses, costs, etc., to- 
gether. The terms of reference should 
include the time and expense allocation 
where a breakdown of expenditures should 
be provided by the town planning consul- 
tant. 


Acceptance 
of terms of 
reference. 
Submit time 
& cost 
breakdown. 


Sign 
contract 
& start 
survey. 
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End of Prelim- 
Survey & inary 
analysis. report. 
Draft 

recommen- 
dations. 


Final Final 
report. accep- 
tance. 


4 Progress Payments 


- Progress payments are made in accor- 
dance with DPW regulations on a per- 
centage completion basis. Without going 
into any unnecessary details, it should 
also be mentioned that various other 
methods may be applied for reimburse- 
ments, item by item, payroll times fac- 
tor, actual costs plus profit, etc. 

Agreements drafted for town planning 
consulting work should always’ specify 
the acceptable maximum costs of the plan- 
ning exercise. 

In accordance with DPW regulations 
part of the contract costs may be paid 
when contracts are signed with progress 
payments following on the percentage 
completion basis. 

The last 10 percent shall not be in- 
voiced prior to the final acceptance of 
the study by the HQ Town Planning Sec- 
tion. 


Practical Interpretations 


If private planning consultants are en- 
gaged ensure that the necessary funds 
are available. 

Agree with the consultant 
methods of payment. 

Verify rates with the local group of 
the Town Planning Institute of Canada. 

Identify the person who is responsible 
for cost controls. If this person is other 
than the DPW officer responsible for town 
planning (or his authorized representa- 
tive) no invoices should be accepted with- 
out the prior approval of the designated 
DPW officer responsible for town planning. 


regarding 
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DOCUMENTATION 


Submissions and presentation of the 
study must be in accordance with all the 
details specified in the terms of reference. 

Studies should include such charts, 
tables and drawings as are necessary to 
illustrate the background information 
used by the town planning consultant to 
formulate his proposals. These should be 
supplemented with plates, tables, and 
figures prepared by the town planning con- 
sultant to support his conclusions and 
recommendations. 

The presentation should use techniques 
and symbols generally accepted in the 
town planning profession. 

Models are required only if so specified 
in the terms of reference. 

The town planning consultant need 
not necessarily include all the supporting 
data and background information used in 


preparing the study. He should, however, 
retain such data in his ownership and 
possession including surveys and analyses 
and shall at all reasonable times permit 
DPW to peruse and reproduce such data. 

Proposals should always be accom- 
panied by a preliminary cost estimate 
(including phasing program) and length 
of time required for implementation to 
enable the approving authorities to con- 
sider the proposals realistically. 

A Preliminary Report should be pre- 
sented to provide an outline of the final 
recommendations. Comments or criticism 
of this report by DPW officials should be 
interpreted by the town planning consul- 
tant as instructions for necessary altera- 
tions. DPW comments, however, will be 
chiefly concerned with government policy 
and shall in no way restrict the town plan- 
ning consultant in the presentation of his 
own ideas or the free assessment of his 
investigations. 

The successful presentation of the 
Preliminary Report would usually be con- 
sidered as a 66 percent completion of the 
whole task. 

Unless otherwise stated in the terms of 
reference, the town planning consultant 
shall supply DPW with five copies of the 
Preliminary Report and 25 copies of the 
final presentation. 

The town planning consultant must 
treat and handle all information received 
from various government agencies during 
the preparation of the study, surveys and 
analyses, etc.,.as confidential and shall 
not release or make such_ information 
available to anybody without the written 
authorization of DPW. 

If the town planning assessment is 
completed by DPW town planners, the 
necessary documentation requirements 
should be established by the DPW officer 
responsible for town planning. 


Practical Interpretations 


Specification of all essential documenta- 
tion should be agreed upon prior to the 
commencement of the study. 

A Preliminary Report is always neces- 
sary if a private consultant is engaged. 

The confidentiality of the data handled 
by the private consultant must be ade- 
quately protected at all times. 


2. Coordination 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The control of building activities and 
the enforcement of development plans are 
administered directly or indirectly by a 
number of agencies at all three levels of 
government. 

DPW acts as agent of the federal Gov- 
ernment and, as such, may not be re- 
strained in its actions. The coordination 
with other agencies nevertheless forms an 
important part of a task aimed at more 
effective and complementary develop- 
ment. 

The following federal agencies are in- 
volved in the town planning process. 


Ministry of State for Urban Affairs (MSUA) 
The function of this recently organized 
federal department is to coordinate: 
- the activities of various federal agencies; 
-federal activities with provincial and 
municipal bodies; 
- with private planning programs and con- 


sider private comments and reactions 
to federal planning actions; 
-Or conduct research regarding the 


needs of an improved urban milieu. 


Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion (DREE) 

This department participates in town 
planning projects by direct management 
or financial undertaking aimed at over- 
coming regional disparities. 

Planners of DREE consider town plan- 
ning programs in terms of an overall re- 
gional concept and with a specific in- 
terest in making special provisions for 
handicapped areas. 


National Capital Commission (NCC) 

The NCC is authorized by a charter of 
the legislative authority to control federal 
development of the National Capital Re- 
gion “in order that the nature and char- 
acter of the seat of the Government of 
Canada may be in accordance with its na- 
tional significance.” 


Department of National Defence (DND) 

This department provides for its own 
needs as required. DND planners are to 
be consulted in all cases when the pro- 
posed planning program affects DND 
activities. 


Ministry of Transport (MOT) 

MOT provides for its own needs as re- 
quired. With regard to comprehensive 
planning programs, such as development 
of large airports, the planning process 
includes the provision of a large variety 
of related functions which are intended 
to serve the needs of the general public 
as well. 


Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs (INA) 

INA carries out planning programs 
for: national parks; Indians; and northern 
areas. 

As a supplement to the above three 
main responsibility areas, a recently orga- 
nized division is responsible for the plan- 
ning of community improvements in areas 
under the authority of the department. 


Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation (CMHC) 

CMHC is a federal Crown Corporation 
in charge of funds appropriated by the 
National Housing Act. The corporation 
deals with residential accommodation 
Only; nevertheless, other federal govern- 
ment activities are quite often influenced 
by their actions. 


Canadian National Railways (CNR) 

As a federal Crown Corporation, the 
CNR plans for its own needs and should 
be involved whenever federal projects are 
associated with the use and development 
of corporation properties. 


Department of Public Works (DPW) 

DPW is an implementing agency for 
federal construction, realty management 
and accommodation. 


Canadian Council on Urban and 
Regional Research (CCURR) 

CCURR distributes funds for related 
research and administers completed stud- 
ies. 


The Federal Treasury Board, Privy Council 
Office and the Prime Minister’s Office all 
have planners to assist in decisions made 
with regard to various federal programs. 

It should also be noted that the Depart- 
ment of the Environment has an Urbaniza- 
tion Section in which planning projects 
are coordinated with environmental stan- 


dards. The Department of National Health 
& Welfare deals directly with problems in 
social planning. Both departments are 
actively concerned with the comprehen- 
sive planning approach. 


Provincial Agencies 

These vary, depending on the province; 
however, typical examples are listed below. 

A Provincial Planning Board enforces 
the Provincial Planning Act. 

A Department of Municipal Affairs 
usually controls legislation and has a 
group of planners in charge of various 
planning studies. 

Regional Planning Authorities exercise 
planning controls and prepare plans for 
large areas (may include several muni- 
Cipalities). 

Provincial Housing Authorities are in 
charge of provincial housing and residen- 
tial projects. 

Provincial Crown Corporations imple- 
ment joint federal-provincial projects or 
deal with a specific large-scale project. 


Municipal Agencies 

These have authority to plan and con- 
trol development within the limits of a 
metro area or individual municipalities 
and maintain their own departments or 
commissions for this purpose. 

Municipal (metro) planning depart- 
ments are concerned with zoning en- 
forcement, subdivision and building con- 
trols, etc. 

Various municipal commissions are 
appointed for land use, transportation, 
school planning, etc. 

All the above agencies, representing 
One or other of the three levels of gov- 
ernment, may be contacted for coordina- 
tion with federal projects. 


Practical Interpretations 


Analyse the federal project to determine 
its possible impact on programs already 
drafted by other agencies. 

Discuss with the agency concerned the 
possible influences that may be exerted 
by the federal project and the effects 
other plans, if any, will have on the fed- 
eral project. 

Try to eliminate possible conflicts and 
add to the project new elements that are 
beneficial to other plans. 
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PERMITS 


As a voluntarily accepted requirement 
the federal government obtains permits 
for use and construction issued by other 
levels of government. 

It is not a town planner’s responsibility 
to procure permits. However, planners 
are expected to provide advice regarding 
any requirements — as stated by the 
local authorities — which may be in con- 
flict with the federal project. The planner 
is involved in negotiations to identify re- 
quirements and usually arranges _ for 
changes, exemptions or relaxations as 
necessary. 

There could be a large variety of per- 
mits depending on the size of the project, 
location, nature of activities, etc. Some of 
the most typical permits usually required if 
building in an urban area are listed below. 


Certificate of Zoning Compliance — A 
certificate stating that the proposed loca- 
tion is acceptable and there is no con- 
flict to accommodate the proposed uses 
and activities within the provisions of the 
existing zoning by-law. 


Building Permit — This states that struc- 
tural and construction details, design pro- 
visions and the general appearance of the 
proposed structure are acceptable. These 
data must also include precise informa- 
tion about height and bulk requirements, 
density (FSI) considerations, parking and 
access provision, etc. 


Demolition Permit — This confirms that 
the removal of some existing structures is 
agreeable to the local authority. 


Occupancy Permit — This states that the 
structure is ready for use and is in ac- 
cordance with safety regulations. 


Practical Interpretations 


The necessary permits must be obtain- 
ed by the local DPW office. 

Town planning assistance is needed 
to identify requirements and, if applicable, 
to negotiate necessary relaxations and 
exemptions. 

Prior knowledge of special require- 
ments could save time and money in de- 
sign and construction. 


DESIGN ACCEPTANCE 


Professional town planning participa- 
tion in the design exercise is usually not 
necessary. 

Following the pre-design exercises, 
decisions regarding location, size, func- 
tions and general appearances are al- 
ready available. The architectural and 
engineering designers may ask for some 
guidance regarding the external ap- 
proaches, e.g., entrances and exits, in- 
ternal circulation, land utilization, co- 
ordination with nearby projects, inter- 
relationship between units, etc. The ex- 
tent of town planning involvement during 
this stage is at the discretion of the Proj- 
ect Manager. 

The final process for design accep- 
tance should include town planning assess- 
ment. Major projects will call for town 
planning representation when the Design 
Committee meets. Minor projects may or 
may not necessitate a town planning 
assessment of the design during the ap- 
proval process. 

The importance of the above is quite 
obvious when considering special arrange- 
ments and functional coordination in terms 
of the general environment and within 
the site area itself. 


Practical Interpretations 


In the case of any major project, the 
Project Manager is responsible for con- 
tinuous planning participation in its de- 
sign (see Administration, in the preceding 
Chapter). 

Minor projects may or may not neces- 
sitate town planning participation. 

Ultimate acceptance of a project in- 
cludes town planning assessment of de- 
sign elements and overall concept. 

lf the design is not acceptable from the 
town planning point of view, the functional 
head responsible for design should make 
a final ruling. 


APPRAISAL 


Projects are to be assessed a few years 
after completion in order to check on 
functioning and location. 

The appraisal is completed by a team 
of professionals representing various 
disciplines at authorized levels of profes- 
sional competence. Projects that require 
town planning participation in design, 
construction and administration (see 
Involvement Criteria, under Administra- 
tion, in the preceding Chapter) should be 
assessed by a team, including a town 
planner as well. Where the extent or im- 
portance of the town planning content 
does not warrant such specialist partici- 
pation the town planning aspects will form 
part of the architectural portion of the 
appraisal. 

The town planning appraisal must in- 
clude a comprehensive investigation of 
location and_ functional compatibility 
regarding land use, utilities servicing and 
transportation aspects. 

Project appraisal should include a site 
visit where the actual functioning and ap- 
pearance of the project should be in- 
vestigated. 

The comments of the client department 
and individual users selected at random 
should help the town planner in arriving 
at his verdict. 

The reactions of the local news media, 
municipal representatives and _ private 
citizens should also form part of the 
assessment report. 


Practical Interpretations 


After the usual one-year guarantee 
period has expired and prior to the com- 
mencement of the third year, an appraisal 
of the project’s functioning should be 
made to determine the extent to which 
the project has been successful. 

The team of appraisers should enlist 
the services of a town planning profes- 
sional for each major project. 

A site visit should be included as a 
part of the assessment. 

Clients, users, general public, local 
news media and municipal authorities 
must be contacted for comments and 
opinions. 


Identify Project 


Name Manager 

Form Professional Team 
Arrange for Site Visit 
Check with Client Dept. 
Obtain Users Comments 


Obtain Original Plans, 
Contracts, .eroject (Brief , 
Cost Estimate, etc. 


Obtain Actual Plans & 
Figures of Implementation 


Watsatte Ssiee 
Obtain Local Comments 
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Appraise Appearance, 
Functions, Structures, 


Maintenance, Efficiency, etc. 


Prepare Comprehensive 
Report of Appraisal 


Appraisal Work Flow 
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Technical Considerations 
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3. Land Use 


CATEGORIES 


Land use may be defined in many ways. 
However, the simplest definition appears 
to be ‘the ways and means to utilize land 
surface areas”. 

Variations in land use make a system 
of classifying, coordinating and recording 
land and space use essential. The classi- 
fication should group similar categories 
of land use for some _ predetermined 
objectives. It should allow analysts, city 
officials, realtors and planners to work 
with ‘‘families’” of land use in various kinds 
of analyses. Functional land use charac- 
teristics, such as _ residential or com- 
mercial, where the activities carried out 
by people in the particular location would 
determine the use classification, should 
not be confused with parcel character- 
istics, such as location (central, periph- 
eral), size, topography, etc., or with 
structure characteristics, such as type of 
building, material used, condition, etc. 
Each land use category should describe 
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6 Land Use Map 


the dominant use or function that the 
land is put to serve together with a list of 
ancillary uses where necessary. 


The principal land use categories may 
be listed — according to the functions 
they serve — as follows: 

Undeveloped: natural wilderness 
conservation (watershed) 
rural — agricultural. 


residential, 
commercial 
industrial 

public — institutional 
parks — recreational 


Developed: 


The planners’ job is to provide for each 
of these uses in a healthy balance and 
with appropriate relationship between 
individual categories. The tool used to 
arrive at the desirable proportions (bal- 
ance) between various functional land 
uses is “zoning” which will be further dis- 
cussed under Zoning in Chap. 5. 
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Land use should not be confused with 
zoning, the former being the principal 
Objective — planned to develop a certain 
concept — whereas the latter provides 
for the controls necessary (or tools ap- 
plied) to arrive at the pre-planned concept. 

A federal development project should 
be located in accordance with overall 
functional land use concepts adopted by 
the municipality. If the “highest and best” 
use, securing the greatest net returns 
for the investment (see Site Potential, in 
Chap. 4), appears to be in conflict with the 
pattern of functional land uses adopted by 
the community, the federal use selected 
should rather be reconsidered and co- 
ordinated with functional land use re- 
quirements. 


Practical Interpretations 


Learn from the municipal planning 
office the proper meaning of their land 
use Classifications. 

Identify the land use category into 
which your particular project falls in ac- 
cordance with functions (activities) gen- 
erated by it. 

Study the overall land use concept for 
the municipality, including past trends 
and future projections. 

Select a location compatible with the 


functional requirements of the federal 
program. 

Do not select any location without 
some consultation with local planning 
officials. 


In case of mixed uses all functions of 
the federal project should be fitting to 
the overall land use concept. 

To avoid conflicts in the future land use 
pattern, take into consideration uses 
which may be generated in the future by 
the federal program. 
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CONCENTRIC AREA 


Developed City 
Agricultural Support 
3 Regional Belt 


SECTOR CONCEPT 


Central Business District 
Wholesale & Light Industrial 
Low-Class Residential 
Medium-Class Residential 
High-Class Residential 


Generalized Land Use Concepts 


CONCENTRIC CITY 


Central Business District 
Zone of Transition 
Suburbia 

Estate Residential 
Regional Commuters 


MULTIPLE NUCLEI CONCEPT 


Heavy Industrial 

Outer Business District 
Residential Suburb 
Industrial Suburb 
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UNDEVELOPED 


Land in this category could be in three 
major groups: natural (wilderness), con- 
servation (watershed), rural-agricultural. 


Natural Wilderness 
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Conservation Area 
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Rural Agricultural 


These are the kinds of land uses that 
are intended to preserve open space in its 
natural (original) state, i.e., to keep it 
from being used for buildings or struc- 
tures. The land may be utilized with a 
minimum of man-made structures for the 
production of agricultural goods. The 
main function of the open space is to 
protect the physical resource bases — 
air, soil, water and plants. Proper pro- 
tection and preservation of physical re- 
sources will, for example, reduce flood 
damage, protect water supplies, clean the 
air, nourish the soil, sustain wildlife, 
assist lumbering and farming, and provide 
scenic amenities for people. Due to the 
complexity and interrelationships of the 
elements involved in rural-conservation 
areas, preparation of an inventory and 
analysis of the resources often requires 
the combined services of experts in the 
fields of soil science, hydrology, geology, 
ecology, biology, forestry, geography 
and agronomy. 

Public agencies may acquire the land 
for rural-conservation areas by expro- 
priation, purchase or donation. Partial 
rights to the land could also be obtained 
through easements. Easements may give 
certain positive rights to the public by 
allowing them the use of the land for 
hiking, fishing, riding, hunting, etc. 
Easements may also be negative by pro- 
hibiting any public or private use of the 
land, thereby restricting the owner’s 
activities on the land. Examples of this 
are conservation easements which limit 
land uses to farming, forestry, wetlands 
or scenic easements along highways. 
Easements may be both negative and 
affirmative, as in the case of some water- 
sheds where the owner’s use is restricted 
and the public’s use is increased. Ease- 
ment agreements for trails can be applied 
to make sure that the scenic value of the 
trails will not be destroyed by improper 
use of land bordering the trail. The use of 
easements keeps land productive and in 
the taxable category, but allows the public 
agency to have a cheap means of control- 
ling the land use. 

lf a public agency owns the lands in 
this category, it can in some cases put it 
to a productive use, such as farming. The 
agency still controls the use of the land 
through leasing agreements. However, the 


use for which the land is leased should 
suit the overall open space plan for the 
area. For example, land used for certain 
types of agriculture will almost invariably 
maintain the groundwater supply and often 
continue to sustain favourable conditions 
for wildlife habitat. In this manner the land 
will also produce rent for the public 
agency. 


Practical Interpretations 


The above three land use categories are 
usually not to be selected for permanent 
federal projects unless the proposed fed- 
eral use directly serves, controls or pro- 
tects the principal land uses, e.g., water 
reservoirs, ranger stations, observation 
structures. 

To prevent any misuse, the natural and 
conservation land use areas are best pro- 
tected when they are owned by the public. 

Rural-agricultural land is often assigned 
to future uses (e.g., future industrial 
usage) and could be selected for federal 
uses compatible with the future land use 
category. Such a selection should be made 
subject to the economical provision of 
appropriate service connections, e.g., 
road, sewer, water. 

No federal land uses of any kind should 
be located in the above land use cate- 
gories unless such nuisances as, for 
example, waste, emissions, noise, vi- 
bration, etc., are fully controlled. 
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RESIDENTIAL 


This category encompasses all land 
which serves the purpose of permanent 
accommodation for the population. It is 
developed for various types of dwelling 
units. The densities per acre of dwelling 
units or persons are usually the criteria 
which determine the type of residential 
land use. 


The three basic categories of residential 
land use are usually recognized as: low, 
medium, and high density uses, and these 
include various further breakdowns _ in 
each of the main groups. A more detailed 
discussion is offered under Zoning in 
Chapter 5. At this stage, however, it is 
only necessary to point out that low res- 
idential densities would not automatically 
command higher land values or represent 
a more sophisticated, high-quality type 
of land use. Notwithstanding general belief 
to the contrary, the medium-density res- 
idential areas with a mixture of single 
and multiple dwellings do usually ensure 
a reasonable degree of residential and 
domestic privacy. Moreover, such areas 
may also contain a number of necessary 
urban facilities and conveniences that 
are, in fact, welcomed by the residents in 
general. 

As a general rule, to classify each of 
the densities the following criteria should 
be applied as shown in Table 2. 

A residential land use to accommodate 
house trailers may also be mentioned 
separately. The number of house trailers 
per acre may vary from 6 to 14 units. 


Practical Interpretations 


Residential land use is limited to the 
accommodation of dwellings and other 
specifically compatible functions. 

Any public land use within a residential 
sector will have an influence on realty 
property values. 

No federal function belongs appropriate- 
ly to aresidential land use sector. 

Possible government uses which may 
be conditionally permissible in a residen- 
tial land use sector include the following: 
fire station, police station, public utility 
installations, communication stations and 
equipment, parks, archery grounds, horti- 
cultural nurseries and greenhouses, park- 
ing areas, hospitals-sanatoria, health 
clinics, training schools-colleges, club 
houses and related land uses, sport fields 
(non-commercial), nursing-convalescent 
homes and credit union offices. 


Table 2 — Residential Densities 


Density Dwelling Type 
Low single 
double 
Medium row, garden, 
town, four-plexes, 
walk-up, etc. 
High apartments 
highrise 


Dwelling Units/Acre 
1-6 
6-12 


10-20 


20-400 


Source: HQ Town Planning Section, 1972 
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COMMERCIAL 


This includes land uses associated with 
the retailing of goods and services, offices 
wholesaling and other related services. 
Commercial areas are classified according 
to their size, location and main func- 
tions. 


Central Business District (CBD) — This is 
the downtown part of a city. It is usually 
characterized by high-rise buildings, the 
highest land values and concentration of 
business activities. Its main functions 
are directly related to the retailing of 
goods and services and the day-to-day 
activities of business offices. It contains 
the bulk of the city’s retail and office 
buildings. Buildings associated with the 
CBD are: large office buildings, large 
department stores, banks, hotels, apparel 
shops, specialty shops, restaurants and 
theatres. Civic centres and cultural enter- 
tainment are usually located in or near the 
CBD. Wholesaling, warehouse and 
storage facilities that serve the CBD 
are generally located in or on the periphery 
of the CBD. 


Regional Shopping Centre — A major 
facility and its total area including parking 
generally exceeds 20 acres. It serves a 
major portion of a city and/or a region. 
Its trade area contains 30,000 to 100,000 
people. It has one or more major depart- 
ment stores that act as main attractors, 
together with numerous small stores and 
some comparatively limited office space. 
Such a shopping centre is generally situat- 
ed on or closely adjacent to the intersec- 
tion of major arterials or freeways in 
peripheral or semi-peripheral locations. 


District Shopping Centre — A shopping 
facility that serves three or four neighbour- 
hoods or 10,000 to 20,000 people. It is 
approximately 3 to 10 acres in size and 
contains a large supermarket as a major 
attractor. In addition it contains retail 
stores such as clothing TV sales stores 
and beauty parlors, etc. Such areas are 
generally located at the intersections of 
major arterial routes. 


Neighbourhood Shopping Centre — This 
type of centre usually serves one neigh- 
bourhood or approximately 4,000 people 
and is about three acres in size. It con- 
tains a grocery store, a drug store and 
other small business establishments. 
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Neighbourhood Shopping Centre 
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Highway Commercial (HwyC) — This is 
commercial development that depends on 
vehicular access and is therefore located 
on the main highways that enter the city. 
The HwyC caters to the needs of the 
travelling public and offers facilities such 
as motor hotels, motels, restaurants and 
service stations. 


Local Commercial (LC) — is a spot land 
use usually situated at the corner of local 
street intersections. The services of LC 
are intended for local people only and are 
usually within short walking distance for 
most customers. 

Additional to the above-mentioned typ- 
ical commercial land uses, there are a 
variety of combined uses whereby the 
main floor or the frontage functions as @ 17 Highway Commercial 
commercial sector, while the rest of the 
site and/or the upper floors accommodate 
residential dwellings or fulfill other func- 
tions (see also Mixed Uses, in this Chap- 
Lelele 

In passing, it is convenient here to 
mention home occupational uses where 
a commercial activity is carried on in part 
of a dwelling as a supplement to its ori- 
ginal designated use, e.g., barber, tailor, 
waichmaker, kindergarten, etc. 


Practical Interpretations = - peneemnanan ' 
General offices properly belong to the : : \ 
commercial use category. | = \ 
Large concentration of a daytime popu- — sea ieee.  ~"* 
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the general public should be centrally 
located in the area they serve. 

Low-density government offices (e.g. 
laboratory) should, preferably, be located 
in peripheral or semi-peripheral com- 
mercial areas. 

Possible government uses which may 
be conditionally permissible in commercial 
areas include the following: Exhibition 
halls, information centres, health clinics, 
libraries, parks, parking areas and struc- 
tures, post offices, catering establish- 
ments, training schools and colleges, 
hospitals and sanatoria, liquor stores, 
police stations, clubs and related facil- 
ities, public utility installations, Commu- 
nication stations and facilities, printing 
bureaus, film studios, fire stations, hotels 
and hostels, workshops, warehousing and 
scientific laboratories. 18 Local Commercial 
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INDUSTRIAL 


The main use of land in this category 
is devoted to the manufacture, storage 
and distribution of goods and services. 
Industrial areas are classified by the al- 
lowable or permissible functions that can 
take place there, consistent with indus- 
trial performance standards. Permissive 
zoning lists only those industries which 
are considered to be desirable for a par- 
ticular zone, all others being excluded. 
Performance standards classify industries 
by their environmental impact. The envi- 
ronmental effects in planning standards 
are noise, vibration, air pollution, radio- 
active radiation, glare, humidity, heat, 
liquid and solid wastes, fire and explo- 
sion hazards. 


Industrial areas are usually divided into 
three main categories: light industrial 
(ML), heavy industrial (MH), and special 
(restricted) industrial (MS) (see also 
Zoning, Chap. 5). 

In the light industrial area performance 
standards are measured at a lot line. No 
industries that generate adverse envi- 
ronmental effects beyond the lot line are 
permitted in the ML area. Examples of in- 
dustries generally found in light industrial 
areas are warehouses, freighting or trans- 
port terminals, pharmaceuticals, food 
products, plastics, ceramics, textiles, fur- 
niture or activities similar to those listed. 
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Heavy Industrial Area 


For heavy industrial areas performance 
standards are usually measured at the 
boundary of the industrial district. Envi- 
ronmental effects from an industry cannot 
exceed the set standards and should have 
no adverse effect on the land surrounding 
the MH area. Examples of industries that 
meet these criteria are equipment as- 
sembly plants, machine shops and bulk 
oil storages. 


Special (Restricted) industrial areas 
contain industries that emit offensive by- 
products such as noise, smoke, odours or 
various other forms of pollution. These 
MS areas are usually located on the pe- 
ripheries and downwind from the city so 
as to minimize the negative effects of the 
industries. Compatible transitional land 
uses are generally introduced to achieve 
a physical separation between this area 
and the more populated parts of the city. 
Examples are: railway shops and marshal- 
ling yards, salvage or scrap yards, oil re- 
fineries, plants devoted to the manufac- 
ture of chemicals or cement products and 
installations for generation of electricity. 
Another widely used breakdown of in- 
dustrial uses would include primary, sec- 
ondary and service industrial activities. 


Primary industry produces from bulk nat- 


ural resources, such as_ steel, paper, 
lumber mills, oil refineries, cement fac- 
tories. 

Secondary industry is primarily related 


to the manufacture and assembly of a 
great variety of products, machinery, fix- 
tures and appliances, e.g., sheet metal 
products, electrical and other appliances, 
and products of machine shops. 


Service industry is concerned with em- 
ployment; in effect, it is a facility essential 
to the supply and sale of goods and ser- 
vices. These services are rendered to the 
general public and include entertainment 
facilities, and employment in a wide 
variety of service occupations in profes- 
sional offices. 


In a modern industrial country the pro- 
portionate distribution between the above 
three categories could be, on the average: 
primary industry, 8 percent; secondary 
industry, 42 percent; service industry, 50 
percent. 


Practical Interpretations 


Government agencies that have direct 
contact or a service relationship with the 
public or are in the general office category 
should not be located in industrial areas. 

The post office bulk-mail handling and 
distributing function is best situated well 
inside industrial areas. 

The costs and availability (capacity) of 
services in industrial locations must be 
thoroughly investigated in accordance with 
actual needs. 

Rail, road, air, water, etc., and access 
routes to industrial locations are of pri- 
mary importance. 

Permissible (conditional) government 
uses which may be located in industrial 
areas include: parks, storages, ware- 
housing, ferry terminals, assembly plants, 
printing and lithographing plants, hatch- 
eries, laboratories which generate of- 
fensive by-products, parking areas and 
structures, open-air storages, Communi- 
cations equipment and transmitting sta- 
tions, public utility installations, film and 
testing laboratories, fire stations, liquor 
stores, libraries that are not open to 
minors, machine shops, workshops, police 
stations, public utility installations, energy- 
producing plants, installations and trans- 
formers, grain elevators, explosives man- 
ufacture or storages. 


So 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONAL 


Public and institutional land uses pro- 
vide for the functioning of various levels of 
government and the provision of essential 
public services. The land uses can be fur- 
ther classified as follows: 


Government Buildings 

These are buildings that are used spe- 
cifically for carrying out the administrative 
and research work of the various levels of 
government. Included in this category are: 
municipal buildings (city halls, welfare 
offices, etc.); provincial buildings (par- 
liament buildings, courthouses, office 
buildings, etc.) and federal buildings (re- 
search centres, post offices, office buil- 
Gings,ctc.)- 


Cultural Facilities 

These are land uses that serve the 
cultural needs of the people. Large popula- 
tions are generally required to support 
these facilities. Examples of cultural facil- 
ities found in larger urban centres are 
libraries, auditoriums, museums, art gal- 
leries, planetariums and civic centres. 


Sports Arenas 

These are sports complexes. Developed 
with the spectator in mind, they usually 
have a large seating capacity and are 
located close to public transportation or 
arterial roads. 

Examples of these facilities are arenas, 
football and baseball stadiums, race tracks 
and fairgrounds. 
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Government Buildings 
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Medical Facilities 
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Public Service Facilities 

Fire stations are located in strategic 
positions throughout urban areas. The 
actual number of stations will depend on 
the property values. Generally speaking, 
one station will serve an area of about 
one mile radius. 

Police stations are also located through- 
out cities. However, they are not as dense- 
ly concentrated as fire stations. 


Medical Facilities 

Hospitals, health clinics and nursing 
homes are located on a regional basis 
throughout urban areas. The size of the 
facilities and their number is proportional 
to the population they must serve. 


Churches 

These are places of worship established 
by religious denominations. Locations of 
churches vary from the central area to the 
suburbs. 


Practical Interpretations 


lf areas are allocated for public institu- 
tional (government) uses, federal activities 
may be present or developed in such 
areas. 

Federal activities Cannot share in the 
use of sites with other public activities 
unless the functions of both are very sim- 
ilar to One another and there is a clear 
identification of the federal presence. 

The general nature of public institutional 
land use category will necessitate an open 
park-like setting for buildings. 

Public institutional land use does not 
permit any commercial activity not even as 
a joint use concept. 

Permissible (conditional) federal uses 
which may be located in public institutional 
areas include (supplementary to any of 
the above listed uses): penal institutions, 
diplomatic premises, public utility installa- 
tions, charitable institutions, parks, mili- 
tary bases and installations, communica- 
tion stations and installations. 
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PARKS — RECREATIONAL 


Land in this category is intended to pro- 
vide recreational opportunities for people, 
young and old. Recreational areas are 
classified according to their size. In some 
respects, the size of a recreational area 
and its geographical characteristics have 
a bearing on the reason for its existence in 
terms of the nature of the recreational 
activities which are allowed to take place 
within such an area. 

Recreational activities can be broadly 
broken down into active and passive rec- 
reation. Active recreation includes chil- 
dren’s play areas, field areas for football 
and baseball, tennis courts, swimming, 
boating, hiking, skiing, riding, camping 
and golfing. Passive recreation includes 
picnicking, fishing, canoeing and public 
visits to zoos, arboretums and botanical 
gardens. 

Parks and other similar places can also 
be classified as intensive activities areas 
which have a large number of users per 
unit area, as in picnic grounds or beaches, 
or as dispersed activities areas which 
require a large unit area per user, e.g., 
hiking or fishing. 
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Recreational Area (Passive) 


Playgrounds, neighbourhood parks and 48 
playing fields are recreational land uses 

that vary in size from less than an acre to 
approximately 15 acres. They provide 
space for intensive recreation by com- 
bining facilities for both active and passive 
pastimes. Such facilities are generally 
located in urban areas. 


Community and district parks vary in size 
from approximately 40 to 200 acres or 
more. These parks are established in 
space that is suitable for intensive rec- 
reational activities, that is to say, both 
passive and active pastimes. 


Regional parks are established by two or 
more local governments for intensive day 
use by the public. They are generally 
located in close proximity to urban areas 
and are intended to complement the pro- 
vincial park system. 


Provincial parks are areas set aside for 
public outdoor recreation. Their purpose 
is to provide space for recreational activ- 
ities, both passive and active, that require 
a natural environment for such pastimes as 
camping, swimming, boating, fishing, 
hunting, hiking, skiing and general enjoy- 
ment of nature. 


Pai Playgrounds 
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National parks are areas established with 
the intention of preserving our most scenic 
and scientifically unique areas for all time. 
The parks offer and support a wide range 
of recreational activities, but they cannot 
accept high intensity uses that damage 
the natural setting. The preservation of 
unique geological formations, flora and 
fauna is also a paramount requirement 
in the development of a park. 


Wilderness areas are large tracts of land 
usually exceeding 40,000 acres set aside 
to preserve the natural environment. The 
area is resource oriented rather than user 
oriented. Man is only a visitor in the area 
and development is limited to trails, por- 
tages and rudimentary campsites. Road 
access is provided to the perimeter only. 
The purpose of a wilderness area is to 
allow an individual to spend some of his 
leisure away from civilization and, psy- 
chologically, to assure people in general 
that large areas of this kind will always 
remain unspoiled by man. 


Practical Interpretations 


Federal functions may be located in 
parks-recreational areas but only if they 
directly serve or are related to the admin- 
istration of the park area itself. 

Federal functions may be operative 
close or adjacent to open areas for the 
purpose of enhancing visual appreciation 
of the locale and/or to add to the con- 
venience of federal employees’ areas that 
have been established for leisure and 
relaxation. 

Any commercial type of activity which 
emanates from or is associated with the 
federal land use should be isolated from 
park and recreational uses. 

When vehicular movements are gen- 
erated by a nearby federal function ensure 
that it will not interfere with the recrea- 
tional concept. 

Permissible (conditional) federal uses 
which may be located in parks-recrea- 
tional areas include (supplementary to the 
uses already listed): botanical gardens, 
tree nurseries, arboretums, greenhouses, 
recreational sports fields, boat liveries, 
monuments, airport landing fields, nursery 
schools, museums, public utility installa- 
tions, parkways, public parking areas, 
cemeteries, places of worship, penal 
institutions, fire and _ police stations, 
wharves, launching, ranges, non-com- 
mercial club premises, etc. 
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MIXED USES 


Often a land parcel, lot or building is 
used for more than one of the principal 
land use functions. A good example of this 
is a high-rise building with the main floor 
in use for commercial purposes, the rest 
of the building being occupied by apart- 
ment units. Mixed uses can only be per- 
mitted if the zoning regulations allow 
the apartment units combined with com- 
mercial, that is to say, where one comple- 
ments the other. 

There should not be any misunderstand- 
ing about the concept of mixed uses. A 
library combined with general offices does 
not constitute a mixed use. Two or more 
major land use activities should exist 
within one building — such as residential 
with commercial or public institutional with 
recreational — to constitute a mixed use. 

Mixed uses are not necessarily un- 
desirable in urban areas. If the relation- 
ship to the surrounding areas is harmo- 
nious and provided that the building de- 
sign allows for a clear separation and 
independent functioning for each of the 
various uses, such a combination can 
have a beneficial influence on the area. 

A not uncommon town planning problem 
associated with mixed uses is the func- 
tional interference within the unit itself, 
the causes of which should be examined 
and eliminated. 


Practical Interpretations 


Federal activities are best accom- 
modated if mixed uses are avoided. 

The combination of commercial (re- 
tail) use with a general office function is 
quite acceptable provided that: 

-it is a large-scale project in a central 
location; 

-design allows for clear separation of 
individual uses within the building; and 
-transportation and circulation aspects 
are solved individually. 

Any federal activities combined with 
residential uses should be avoided. 
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LEGAL IMPLICATIONS 


This section contains a discussion of 
controls or restrictions on development 
which originate through the private sector 
as opposed to zoning and building regula- 
tions which originate through the public 
sector. Public restrictions on land use are 
intended to control overdevelopment, 
overcrowding and other conditions detri- 
mental to health, property values, etc. 
Private restrictions are in the form of 
agreements, such as covenants or ease- 
ments, and nuisance actions as legally 
arranged by citizens themselves. Nuisance 
actions, as will be explained, are rarely 


involved in the development of federal 
properties. Private agreements, on the 
other hand, can become rigid encum- 


brances on the development of federal 
land and may only be modified or termi- 
nated by the consent of the originating 
parties, depending on the terms of the 
agreement. 


A covenant is a private contract which 
may have a variety of applications. It is 
generally used to restrict the use of land 
for certain purposes or to prevent its sale 
to certain persons, or to accommodate 
private and special preferences. Cove- 
nants are written into property deeds and 
may be imposed only with the consent of 
the individual property owner. Depending 
on the original agreement covenants may 
be binding on successive land owners 
and could only be lifted with the origina- 
tor’s agreement. 


An easement is a legal device whereby 
certain rights are granted on the use of a 
property. Easements are created between 
a property owner and a second party to 
grant the latter certain privileges for 
specified uses of the land. They are often 
used, for example, to establish hiking 
trails across a number of individual farm 
properties or to permit the development of 
above-ground or under-ground utilities 
across aprivate property. With the granting 
of certain rights to a second party, the 
landowner releases some control over his 
land. This is important in federal develop- 
ment because easements, like covenants, 
are often binding on successive owners. 

The nuisance law is another form of 
private control of land use designed to 
eliminate an incompatible land use in 
those cases where zoning is ineffective. 
Nuisances may be public or private. 
Public nuisances are interpreted as being 


offensive to public health, morals, or 
comfort. Private nuisances are activities 
or structures which unreasonably inter- 
fere with a person’s use and enjoyment 
of his property. Environmental pollution is 
an example of a public nuisance while a 
gravel pit operation in a residential neigh- 
bourhood is an example of a private nui- 
sance. Public nuisance legal action is 
initiated by the state while private nui- 
sance legal action is initiated by citizens. 
In federal development, careful site selec- 
tion with regard to compatibility of land 
uses will minimize nuisance conditions. 
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Air Rights 


According to the BNA Act (Sec. 92/13) 
the administration and enforcement of the 
above legal requirements are within pro- 
vincial authority. 

A special and particularly important 
form of easement is one that effects the 
use of air rights where municipalities 


grant a right to a second party to use the 
air space over their street rights-of-way. 
Similar easement may be granted by 
individual landowners above their present 
property, for example, rail yards. Such 
agreements are particularly important in 
congested urban centres where the above- 
street level interconnection of smaller 
land parcels would allow the erection of a 
large complex. 

For proper understanding of the above, 
these matters should be handled by well- 
trained legal and realty management per- 
sonnel. Town planners, however, should 
familiarize themselves with any encroach- 
ments, restrictions or intrusions of other 
land use functions in order to avoid 
possible conflicts with the execution of 
federal functions. 


Practical Interpretations 


Prior to selecting a site for any federal 
use all the existing legal restrictions on the 
use of land should be investigated. 

Federal uses which may run contrary to 
any nuisance law should be coordinated 
with the local authorities. 

The appropriate handling of any legal 
actions, changes, transfers, etc., should 
be executed by qualified legal and realty 
management personnel. 

Possible conflict between federal func- 
tions and other pre-established rights 
should be assessed from the town planning 
point of view. 
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PRESENT GENERALIZED — 
FUTURE PROJECTED 


The present land use for any piece of 
land can be generalized and interpreted by 
means of the land use map. A generalized 
land use map — as opposed to detailed 
maps — will present a fairly accurate des- 
cription of the dominant land uses, such 
as residential, commercial, industrial, 
etc., without indicating intermittent minor 
pockets of other non-conforming uses. 
Depending on the use that will be made 
of the map, it will show land use, such as 
residential, as one broad category or 
separately, as low-, medium-, and high- 
density residential areas. 

These aspects become important when 
an assessment is made regarding the 
suitability of a general area for a particular 
land use function. 

A completely integrated land use sector 
is rather rare. There are usually some 
functions in the neighbourhood which are 
in conflict with the proposed federal use. 
An individual decision should therefore 
be made by the person who is analysing 
the area for a particular project to de- 
termine whether the existing generalized 
land uses would provide a compatible envi- 
ronment. 

Every urban area that has a develop- 
ment plan or a master plan and has zoned 
its undeveloped land can forecast its 
future land use. |n this respect zoning is 
the tool to control the type of land develop- 
ment. If the zoning regulations are fol- 
lowed when development takes place the 
future land use can then be projected from 
present zoning. In this manner, gen- 
eralized land use maps can be projected 
on a ten- or twenty-year basis for a city. 

The same applies in the case of existing 
uses. All existing or future land uses will 
include some non-conformities. For the 
purpose of checking the general compat- 
ibility of the likely future development in 
conjunction with contemplated federal 
use, sound judgement is imperative. Pos- 
sible conflicts between existing and pro- 
posed uses — those which may result in 
future alterations to the official plan — and 
the strength, quality and effectiveness of 
development controls, should be appraised 


in order to determine the likelihood of the 
plans being implemented. Such consid- 
erations usually require the attention of a 
highly experienced professional town plan- 
ner. 


Practical Interpretations 


Analyse present land uses in general 
terms and ensure that sporadic non-con- 
forming uses will likely be systematically 
eliminated in due course. 

Take into consideration the planned 
future characteristics of projected land 
uses in the area in order to assess com- 
patibility with the federal activities. 

In large-scale or other important proj- 
ects ask for the help of a highly expe- 
rienced town planning professional so as 
to assess the strength of planning controls 
and predict future development. 

Assess the scale and importance of ini- 
tial inconveniences brought forward by 
existing incompatible uses and add those 
factors to the evaluation report regarding 
the feasibility of the federal project. 
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4. Site Selection 


GENERAL CRITERIA 


Selecting the appropriate site for a 
particular federal activity should be con- 
sidered from two viewpoints. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works ensures that the 
federal function will be situated so that all 
the activities and responsibilities repre- 
sented by it could be best discharged. In 
addition, and no less important, the impact 
of the federal project on the environment 
and the activities generated by it should 
be beneficial to the urban setting as a 
whole. 

There are many other factors, other than 
town planning criteria, which form part of 
a site selection process. It should be 
stressed that the town planning aspects 
must be considered together with other 
factors — such as commercial potential, 
price of acquisition, availability, present 
development, political considerations — 
and a value judgement should be made 
about the relative importance of each 
aspect. It should be emphasized never- 
theless, that locations regarded as ob- 
jectionable from the town planning point 
of view, insofar as they will cause serious 
disturbance of normal urban functions, 
should not be selected. Desirable loca- 
tions meanwhile, from the town planning 
point of view, should include a reasonable 
variety of good alternative selections. This 
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31 Site Selection Process 
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will enable the other participants in the 
site selection process to decide how their 
best principles and interest can be im- 
plemented. 

Please refer to Appendix 2, Checklist, 
for the criteria to identify the best prefer- 
ences from the town planning point of 
view. 

The usefulness of this town planner’s 
checklist has already been proved on the 
basis of previous exercises and expe- 
rience. It can, in fact, be used by persons 
who have ani intelligent and impartial ap- 
preciation of urban values but are not 
necessarily trained in town planning. How- 
ever, site selection assessment of large- 
scale and other important projects (see 
Administration, Chap. 1) would have to 
be carried out with the involvement of a 
professional town planner. 
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The following Figure 32 is presented to 
demonstrate some of the general selection 
criteria through a practical example. 


Practical Interpretations 


Use the criteria contained in the check- 
list for selecting sites and apply point 
ratings, so as to establish the relative 
merits of the sites investigated. 

Be concerned not only with the func- 
tions of the federal use but also the fore- 
seeable impact on the urban setting. 

Request professional town planning 
assistance for large-scale and/or more 
important projects. 

Refer the results of the town planning 
site selection to the other professionals 
for engineering, architectural, financial 
and general realty management appraisal. 

Make a firm single selection from the 


town planning point of view — assuming 
that all other relevant factors have been 
taken into consideration — but offer 


possible alternatives which will still be 
acceptable for good urban development. 

lf, as a result of thorough investigation, 
a location is not considered to be ac- 
ceptable, express this view in no uncer- 
tain terms and be fully prepared to defend 
this recommendation in every detail. 
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GROUND CONDITIONS 


A general visual survey of the site 
should first be carried out. If the site is not 
vacant the survey should make it possible 
to decide whether existing improvements 
will have to be torn down. The survey will 
also indicate if the site is level, sloping, 
low lying, has rock outcrop or trees, and 
the direction of surface drainage. The 
requirements for fill or stripping can be 
“guesstimated” with reasonable accuracy. 
The landscaping potential of the site is 
one of the more important factors and is 
usually handled by qualified landscape 
architects. 

Information about subsurface condi- 
tions is a mandatory requirement for vir- 
gin sites when no relevant information is 
available for similar subsurface structures 
in the neighbourhood. Data from the sur- 
rounding area can only be used for the 
initial site investigation and should not 
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be relied upon unless the subsurface is 
homogeneous. It may, however, still be 
used as a general indicator of likely sub- 
strata and possible problems, such as 
faults or high water table. 

In the final analysis, test bores will be 
required. The number taken will depend on 
the type of structure. A sufficient number 
should be taken to a depth that will be 
sufficient to show the subsurface strata 
and provide information for the design of 
the footings. Large-scale projects or loca- 
tions in problem areas would certainly re- 
quire more detailed studies by soil me- 
chanics experts. 

Topographical maps and aerial photos 
can be used to supplement the site survey 
for large parcels of land. These help to 
show relevant geological features and 
surface drainage. They also locate neigh- 
bouring structures and show vegetation 
and roads. 

Ground conditions are to be surveyed 
and listed so as to demonstrate the site’s 
general attractiveness for the planned 
functions. Sites may be particularly suit- 
able for one project but quite unacceptable 
for another. 


Practical Interpretations 


A site visit and survey are essentia 
prerequisites of correct site selection 

Subsurface data should be obtainec 
through test-hole borings in locations 
where problems with soil conditions o1 
water table could be expected. 

If visual observation is used, consid. 
eration should be given to condition: 
which may prevail during other seasons o 
the year. 

Trees and vegetation are to be regardec 
as assets and should be preserved when. 
ever possible. 

Drainage and water courses should be 
identified and left undisturbed or treatec 
in accordance with good accepted prac 
tice. 

For better site development and beau. 
tification, seek the advice of a landscape 
architect who: may be involved during the 
early stages of selection with regard tc 
sites of particular potential or problem: 
of landscaping. 

Northern areas have special complica. 
tions. A ground condition survey shoul 
therefore include the advice of a loca 
expert as well. 
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SITE POTENTIAL 


When determining potential uses for a 
site, all the uses permitted by the zoning 
authorities should be considered together 
with any other possible uses. For each use 
that is taken into consideration the land 
use Capacity must be estimated. Land use 
capacity is the identification of a land use 
which is capable of producing a net return 
above the costs of production. Once this 
has been done, the highest and best use 
for the site can be established. The highest 
and best use is that which provides the 
greatest net returns to the owners and to 
society. (This means, in effect, that there 
should be no conflict with overall town 
planning objectives.) To satisfy the neces- 
sary coordinational needs with ongoing 
town planning activities the rather eco- 
nomic orientation of highest and best use 
studies should be supplemented with pure 
town planning considerations to avoid any 
harmful impact on the urban ‘milieu’. 

Returns can be measured in monetary 
terms or by intangible criteria, such as 
social values and other relevant consid- 
erations or some combination of both. 
Since returns are not only monetary the 
impact of the proposed use on the urban 
milieu, on other uses, on overall planning 
objectives and on local social structures 
should also be considered. When a site is 
examined for its potential uses and in 
order to determine the land use capacity, 
several other factors may be considered. 


Highest and Best Land Uses 


Some examples of these other factors are: 

- the relationship of requirements to com- 
mercial productivity, such as availability 
of labour, transportation, and market 
area; 

-the size and shape of the site, e.g., 
irregular lots are difficult to use ef- 
ficiently, certain activities require lots of 
a minimum size, wide lots are generally 
more economical to develop than narrow 
lots; 

- the availability of adequate and reason- 
ably priced utilities, such as sewer, water, 
electricity, gas, and telephone services; 

- the topography of the site, slope, drain- 
age, elevation and subsurface conditions 
(this will affect development costs); 

- sufficient vehicular and pedestrian 
access and egress to the site for the pro- 
posed use; 

- present uses which may be quite ac- 
ceptable, e.g., hard to relocate or of 
historical value; and 

- overdevelopment or 
of a certain area. 


underdevelopment 


Commercial 


Returns 


Residential 
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Agricultural 


Today, land devoted to commercial and 
industrial enterprises produces greater 
returns than other types of uses. How- 
ever, any active demand for business or 
industrial usage must be considered care- 
fully before a decision is made. lf the 
demand is low, the costs for bringing the 
land into production could be greater than 
the returns and result in aloss to the owner. 

Often the present use is the highest and 
best use. If improvements to the site are 
economical and functional and have a long 
remaining life, then the costs of demoli- 
tion may be too high to make any other 
land use practical. 


Recreational 
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Site potential can change with changes 
in technology, demand, land uses and 
environment of the surrounding area. It 
can also be affected by public policy and 
new zoning regulations. For these reasons, 
land parcels should be reviewed on a reg- 
ular basis or if major changes (new roads 
or significant development) occur in the 
area. 


Practical Interpretations 


Identify and investigate the potential 
for various feasible land uses but do not 
consider the capacity of any land use 
which is in conflict with overall planning 
objectives or incompatible with the sur- 
rounding environment. 

Any recommendation for the highest and 
best land use must not only be based on 
monetary returns but be coordinated with 
long-range interests to the community as 
well. 

Development principles for federal uses 
should include not only functional and fi- 
nancial success to the proposed use but 
also a service to the community itself. 

Final site selection recommendations 
should list the potential use capacities 
in order of priority, including the possibil- 
ity that the present use be sustained. 

Reject any use not consistent with the 
criteria for genuine development even if 
capacity studies indicate great returns. 


CLIMATIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The main determinants of climate are 
temperature, sun, wind and precipitation. 
Climate, soil and topography, separately 
or in one combination or another, can sig- 
nificantly affect the uses to which land 
can be put in a given area. This is par- 
ticularly true of land uses, such as out- 
door recreation and various types of agri- 
culture. 

Climate has another influence which 
may be reflected directly in values and 
depreciations. This is the potential the 
site has for beautification and develop- 
ment. 

To some extent, a city creates its own 
climate. Temperatures are generally 
warmer near the centre than on the pe- 
riphery and wind also decreases as one 
approaches the centre. Some sites have 
a southerly exposure and receive a lot of 
sunlight while others may be in the shadow 
of tall buildings or hills. Other sites may be 
exposed to prevailing winds and offer a 
less protected siting for a future use. Pre- 
vailing seasonal winds, particularly cold 
winter winds or cool summer breezes, can 
affect design concepts. Therefore, con- 
struction costs for the same kind of land 
use Can vary considerably from one site to 
another even within the same urban area. 
Costs for enclosed walkways, air-con- 
ditioning and heating will vary from one 
site to another depending on the local 
climatic characteristics of the site. 

Meteorological data for Canada is reg- 
ularly collected and published by the 
Canadian Meteorological Service in their 
Monthly Record. Climatic information on 
light, precipitation, temperature, sun and 
winds can be found for most parts of Can- 
ada. 


Practical Interpretations 


Climatic considerations should be in- 
cluded in the site selection criteria. 

Sites that have a main frontage facing 
north will have a less attractive potential 
for successful development. 

The prevailing wind should be con- 
sidered in terms of the site’s exposure to 
cold and heat, and as a carrier of possible 
fumes, gases or other emissions from in- 
dustrial areas. 

Low sites or pockets sandwiched be- 
tween higher locations are likely to suffer 
from snowdrifts and snow accumulation. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


There are aspects of population distri- 
bution that should be dealt with during the 
process of selecting a site. One aspect is 
the location of population or the public that 
will use or be served by the site and the 
other is the population or labour force that 
will be employed there. The site to be 
selected should be convenient to both. 
However, preference may be given to one 
or the other when this is justifiable. 

A Canada Manpower Centre or a small 
Post Office will have a low ratio of em- 
ployees to clients. For this reason its 
location will be client or public oriented. 
However, a large federal building con- 
taining many government departments 
and a large number of employees will 
usually be located in the central or down- 
town area of the city. From this central 
location most of the government depart- 
ments can adequately serve their clients. 
This central location 
for the majority of the people who work 


there. Government departments that can- — 


not serve their clients satisfactorily from 
this central location should, of course, be 
relocated accordingly. 


The question as to how the population 


can be best served should be examined. 
A population that is widely distributed 
might be served better by several small 
offices as opposed to one large central 
office. 


is also convenient | 


Population Densities 


Number of People 


Thought should also be given to future 
patterns of growth of the population. The 
sites selected should be adequate for 
existing and future needs. In the same 
context, the expansion limitations of the 
site should be known when it is selected. 
In any event, the site should be part of a 
future-oriented federal accommodation 
strategy for the area. 

When estimating future populations, 
three projections should be made. The 
first is the most probable future popula- 
tion. The second is the maximum expected 
growth; this is used when economies of 
scale will affect costs significantly, as in 
a heating plant when costs of building in 
an excess Capacity at the outset would be 
much lower than increasing its capacity 
later on. The third is the conservative 
estimate of growth; this is used when it is 
best to be ‘“mossback"’, e.g., when es- 
timating rental revenues or certain market 
demands. 

Planners involved in site selection 
should also decide whether the community 
would suffer or benefit from the influence 
On population distribution engendered by a 
federal project. For example, where the 
growth of the population is likely to be 
locationally modified or quantitatively 
changed to the extent that activity pat- 
terns within the community will be in- 
fluenced adversely, then discussions with 
the local authorities should be held to 
devise ways and means of alleviating or 
eliminating these negative effects. 


Practical Interpretations 


Population-change statistics and density 
maps will be of great assistance in site 
selection studies. 

Be familiar with the number of em- 
ployees in the federal buildings, clients 
served and demands created on various 
urban service sectors. 

In selecting a site, bear in mind the 
necessity for retaining the existing good 
balance, or alternatively, of influencing 
the present population distribution to 
change for the better. 
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EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION 


The location of a federal use in one area 
or another or a particular site within. one 
community will obviously affect the ap- 
portioning of employment. 

The selection of a city or town for major 
federal activities is not a town planning 
consideration. This is the prerogative of 
higher levels of government and will re- 
flect political, economical, market, dis- 
tribution, etc. aspects. Once the com- 
munity is determined, however, locational 
preferences within the community should 
include town planning considerations as 
well. Thus, employment distribution will 
be one of the important aspects of this 
planning analysis because the selection of 
a federal site in one area or another, or as 
a particular site within one community, 
will obviously have a subsequent effect 
on the employment apportioning. 


34 Employment Density by Block in the CBD 


Employment concentration or dispersal 
within the community will become the 


determining factor regarding daytime 
population. In town, this will be man- 
ifested, for example, in transportation 


loads, the use of utilities, the need for ser- 
vice industries and commercial activities. 


Federal offices that are intended to 
accommodate a relatively small number 
of employees could be located in almost 
any place where the function is suited to 
the land use requirements. However, 
offices designed to accommodate major 
concentrations of employees must be 
strategically situated. Dormitory areas 
with low-density populations should cer- 
tainly not be selected for a large-scale 
concentration of employment.  High- 
density residential areas should, how- 
ever, be reasonably close to employment 
concentrations in order to ease transpor- 
tation problems. 

Commercial areas can exist in compar- 
ative harmony with adjacent employment 
concentrations. However, no_ industrial 
activities should be preferred in close 
proximity to uses that necessitate higher 
density employment. 

In cities where only one central nu- 
cleus is evident all high concentrations of 
employment — other than industrial activ- 
ities — should be in the CBD area. Ina 
multi-nucleus development, where twin 
and secondary centres are identifiable, a 
careful and well-balanced distribution of 
employment would be appropriate. 

The necessary information regarding 
employment figures in various sectors of 
the community is usually available from 
the local municipal administration. 


Practical Interpretations 


Establish the amount of employment 
the federal project will provide. 

Obtain information from the municipal 
planning staff regarding the existing 
distribution of employment. 

Translate future development plans 
into future changes in employment dis- 
tribution. 

Locate the federal project with due re- 
gard to a well-balanced employment dis- 
tribution pattern. 
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FUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP 


The expression “compatible environ- 


~ ment’, already used several times in the 


preceding discussion, is often referred to 
by town planners. It is a useful means of 
equating two very important aspects of the 
urban life in terms of the proposed use. 


.They are functional relationship and physi- 


cal surroundings. 

These two aspects will be discussed 
both here and in the following chapter be- 
cause they should be closely coordinated 
with federal projects. 

With functional land uses (see General 
Criteria in this Chapter) and zoning in 
mind (see Zoning in Chap. 5), the reader 
should note that functional relationship 
is reflected in the interactions that occur 
between the functions of one existing land 
use and another. For the purpose of this 
discussion structure and appearance may 
be disregarded and attention concentrated 
instead on the actual movements and 
activities generated by the uses. Once 
these activities are identified a close check 
should be made to find which — if any — 
of these functions are in conflict with the 
day-to-day life and activity patterns of the 
area. 

For example, federal function may 
have continuous 24-hour activities that 
are in conflict with residents’ normal re- 
quirement for quiet night hours. In an- 
other situation, where there is a continuous 
business frontage, interruption of the suc- 
cession of business activities as a result 
of a federal office use could well influence 
pedestrians (shoppers) to prefer the 
opposite sidewalk and to patronize busi- 
nesses on that side. 

Functional land uses already present in 
a zoning district will determine what kind 
of federal activity would be considered 
compatible. An example is presented for 
this purpose in Table 3 based on data from 
the city of Milwaukee, USA. 
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Table 3 — Functional Relationship by Zoning 


Zoning Districts 


Light 
Land Restd. Ngbhd. Local Major Mfg. 
Uses Resid. Office Bus. Bus. Pkg. Comm. Comm. Indus. Spec. Agric. 
Resid. 48 ih 36 36 6 9 12 1 - - 
Retail - - 10 19 S lat 4 1 - - 
Office = 6 4 3 5 if 1 1 - - 
Service - - 3 4 - 4 2 - - - 
Whsle. - - - 1 1 6 5 10 - - 
Dur. 

Mfg. ‘: - - 1 - Pe 3 ih : - 
Non- 

Dur. 

Mfg. * - - - - 5 2 3 - - 
Transp. 4 U 3 12 70 29 31 28 19 19 
Public 20 3 5 rd 1 19 2 3 80 81 
Vacant 28 Wil 29 17 14 8 38 46 1 0 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Total Net 

Area Zoned 33,188 ) NO Aa 2arOe 139 356 °2;3847, *97350 464 49 


* Land area is less than 0% of the total. 


The above information reveals that the 
residential area contains no office use. 
Wholesale, service and manufacturing 
activities are hardly represented at all. 
Consequently, the introduction of any sim- 
ilar federal activity would come into 
conflict with the functions that are already 
present. Industrial areas have some public 
uses with wholesale and manufacturing 
well in excess of retail-office-residential 
uses, most of which are likely non-con- 
formities. 

The foregoing examples will serve to 
indicate that the introduction of a proposed 
federal activity in a certain sector must 
not disturb the balance of the functions 
already in existence there. 


Practical Interpretations 


Identify all the functions and activities 
contained in or generated by the federal 
use. 

Learn about the same — both present 
and proposed — regarding the area sur- 
rounding location of the federal program. 


48,788 


Source: DCD Field Survey, 1962 


Identify all the functions which may be 
in conflict with the proposed federal activ- 
ities. 

Discuss in the feasibility assessment the 
importance and possible consequences of 
conflicting activities and functions. 
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PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


“Compatible environment’ should be 
construed to include the harmonious 
physical character of the adjacent areas 
as one of the essential components for 
site investigations. 

This means the physical setting (layout), 
general appearance and structural condi- 
tion of the surrounding area and struc- 
tures. 

For the purpose of discussion under 
the heading of physical environment the 
analysis may exclude the living environ- 
ment and concentrate, for example, on as- 
pects of building conditions, the shape and 
character of the structures, the style of 
the buildings, their relationship to open 
spaces and organized setting. 

If a building condition survey is made it 
should be carried out by means of a re/a- 
tive rating whereby the structural condi- 
tion is grouped into the categories shown 
in Table 4. 


Table 4 — Building Conditions 
(Relative Rating) 


Classification Criteria 


Good sound condition and ap- 
pearance, better than the 
neighbourhood _ standards. 
Could not represent more 
than 25 percent of the total 
buildings surveyed 


Average represents prevailing stan- 
dards in the neighbourhood 
(51-55 percent) 


Poor includes structures in need 
of repairs, but still in ac- 
ceptable structural condi- 
tion. Should be below aver- 
age condition (10-25 per- 
cent) 


Obsolete structures where no. re- 
pairs would be economical. 
Ready for removal (could 
be up to 49 percent) 


Source: HQ Town Planning, 1972 
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The above relative ratings are meant to 
show that the assessment refers to the 
area itself and a “good” rating applies to 
better than the average in this particular 
area. However, this does not necessarily 
indicate excellent structures. By applying 
the above relative rating it is now possible 
to relate the assessment to the general 
area itself without setting up complicated 
and merely hypothetical criteria for 
sophisticated rating exercises. 

Building styles, design details, outside 
finishing, material, decorations, volumes, 
massing and grouping will all be factors to 
be considered with the physical appear- 
ance. The general physical concept of 
the development — park-like setting, high- 
rise concentrations, mixture of decorative 
and utilitarian development, etc. — would 
also form part of the process of assessing 
the compatibility of the physical environ- 
ment. 

One of the most important aspects of 
this exercise is to delineate the area that 
will have a direct influence on the site 
that is being investigated. This could in- 
clude a few blocks or more depending on 
densities, approach routes, views, etc. 
Individual judgement should be applied 
and the area of investigation defined right 
at the beginning of the exercise. 


Practical Interpretations 


Define the area that will have a direct 
influence on the site. 

Establish the average building condi- 
tion by surveying (visual only) all the 
structures in the study area. 

Group the buildings into appropriate 
categories and decide if the results will 
complement or impair the appearance of 
the federal structure in that setting. 

Identify the character (style) of the 
area in order to provide advice that will 
assist in finding a satisfactory appearance 
for the federal building. 

Survey the general layout (pattern) of 
the area to see if the federal structure 
could be embodied in the setting. 


Objective The Plan provides: 


Policy Determination 
Project Review 


Technical Guide 


COMPREHENSIVE (MASTER) 
PLANNING COORDINATION 


All major Canadian cities have com- 
prehensive plans to regulate future devel- 
opment. Federal structures should, there- 
fore, be in accordance with the general 
principles inherent in such plans. 

Characteristics and objectives of the 
Master Plan should be clearly understood 
by federal planners if a site selection com- 
plimentary to planning objectives is ex- 
pected. 

It is not necessary here to enter into an 
analysis of the sophisticated details related 
to the master planning exercise. However, 
it will be useful to summarize the subject 
— presented in Table 5 — in order to pro- 
vide a broad understanding of the require- 
ments in the master plan that are to be in- 
vestigated if sites for federal activities are 
selected. 


Table 5 — Master Plan Objectives 


desirable overall development concepts, alternatives, Correc- 
tion to present problems 

setting of desirables against various current interests (Current 
plan approval) 

assistance regarding technical requirements during the design 


Source: Assembly of California, 1955 


Table 5 indicates that the overall objec- 
tives of the master plan would include 
references regarding centralized or dis- 
persed development, new subcentres 
(if any), directional growth, rate of growth, 
etc. It will also identify development types 
that are not desirable and to be avoided. 
The technical details, usually contained 
in the development regulations and sector 
plan details, would be of assistance in 
identifying the appropriate site selection 
criteria. 

Table 6 shows types and some prop- 
erties of the Master Plan. 


Table 6 — Master Plan Types 


Planning Action Aims Purpose 
Period 
A. Conceptual — regulatory (national, social, economical, methodical, basic, enter- 
prising) 
25-30 formulating goals general 
years goals course 
setting 
10-20 general objectives strategy 
years planning 


B. Functional — sector (technical, conservative, specific, improving) 


3-7 program targets. coordination 

years planning 

1 project assignments annual 

year planning budget 
estimates 


Source: HQ Town Planning Section, 1972 


Thus, the information in Table 6 makes it 
evident that detailed locations for specific 
projects may only be found in short-range 
plans. Only the functional plans (not the 
conceptual or overall plans) are pertinent 
to details for specific locations. Whereas 
the “A” type of master plans will assist 
higher authorities to locate certain federal 
functions in a particular community, the 
‘““‘B” plans would be of use only for select- 
ing the corresponding site within the city. 

It should also be clearly understood that 
the details and small-scale (neighbour- 
hood) locational preferences are regarded 
as flexible in any master plan and only the 
long-range conceptual approach and over- 
all objectives are set. Principles of land 
use proportions are rigidly formulated 
(balanced) and should not be violated by 
major development projects that are locat- 
ed in contradiction to it. 


Practical Interpretations 


Provisions of the Master Plan should 
be studied prior to site selection. 

Districts where the federal project will 
comply with the fixed and rigid require- 
ments of the Master Plan should be iden- 
tified. 

Only those areas where the Master 
Plan welcomes the proposed federal use 
should be investigated and surveyed. 

Actual locations within a given sector 
are usually not specified in the city’s 
Master Plan. 

The local municipal planning office 
should be approached for assistance. 

Major projects will require town plan- 
ning professional advice. 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD CONCEPT 


The neighbourhood concept has had 
various definitions and _ interpretations 
ascribed to it in the past. The only general 
definition which may be applied hereby is 
that it refers to a residential unit within a 
larger community. The concept had its 
origin in the neighbourhood unit described 
by Clarence A. Perry in 1939. This concept 
referred to a residential area of a popula- 
tion size that could support one elemen- 
tary school. He placed this figure at 
5,000 people. The area would have central 
facilities to serve the neighbourhood, an 
internal network of streets which would 
link with external arterials, and recrea- 
tional or open space of about ten percent 
of the total area of about 160 acres. 

Other principal characteristics included 
the requirements that no arterial roads or 
other physical barriers should bisect the 
unit and school children should live within 
a ‘2 mile walking distance from the neigh- 
bourhood school. 

Clarence Stein later also elaborated this 
concept by grouping such neighbourhood 
units to form larger areas that could be 
served by larger commercial centres and 
a high school. 

The early conceptualization of the neigh- 
bourhood was well defined and, in North 


America, was applied in such experiments 
as Radburn, New Jersey. Later interpreta- 
tions have been much more liberal. The 
components are similar: predominantly 
residential land use but also schools, 
local shops and services, open space, 
and perhaps a neighbourhood centre. 
Other criteria, such as size and identity, 
are now in question. The controversy has 
arisen because the neighbourhood is not 
now regarded as a valid functional unit 
by many planners. It is evident that people 
do interact far beyond the bounds of their 
immediate neighbourhood for social, edu- 
cational, occupational, and recreational 
pursuits. Greater physical mobility im- 
parted by the use of the automobile, for 
example, makes them less dependent on 
neighbourhood facilities. 


SWE Modern Neighbourhood Concept 


The primary character of the neigh- 
bourhood is still that of a _ residential 
district, but the size range is now con- 
sidered, by those who deem the concept 
valid, to be between 5,000 to 10,000 peo- 
ple and in residential areas up to one 
square mile. Changes and variations in 
the educational system have neutralized 
the concept and use of the elementary 
school as the main component of a neigh- 
bourhood. Furthermore, there is a ques- 
tion of identity. As neighbourhoods are 
not physical planning units, they are not 
defined or bounded. Moreover, concep- 
tions of a neighbourhood may vary greatly 
among residents. 


With the variations in the interpretations 
of the concept, neighbourhood can now be 
understood as referring to a residential 
area in which: 

- the residents commonly recognize some 
association with each other based on 
similarities of socio-economic status, 
or their desires in general for the future 
of the area; and 

-shape forms an intelligibly identifiable 
functional unit not divided by any physical 
or traffic barriers. 


It is not necessarily homogeneous. 
Nor is it a self-contained unit, but rather 
an identifiable Component unit of a larger 
urban complex. Federal development 
may have an impact on such a “‘perceived’”’ 
neighbourhood. This impact may be cCir- 
culatory, aesthetic, economic, etc., but it 
will be on a lesser scale than that of a 
community impact. 


Practical Interpretations 


Planning for or within a neighbourhood 
must involve the principles of town plan- 
ning in accordance with this publication. 
Of most importance are those principles 
relating to land subdivision, circulation, 
and the provision of community facilities. 
As part of an urban whole, however, the 
neighbourhood must not be considered out 
of its larger context. 


4G OM 


The siting of any federal development 
should respect prevalent perceptions of 
the neighbourhood. If a neighbourhood is 
strongly identified by a group of residents, 
the development will have an impact on 
that conception. Any one impact must be 
identified with other possible impacts to 
discover whether the benefits are being 
maximized and the negative effects min- 
imized. 

Neighbourhood facilities should be 
centrally located to equalize accessibility. 
A federal development that is not directly 
identifiable with local functions or does not 
serve the neighbourhood itself should, 
preferably, be in a peripheral location 
more directly accessible to major trans- 
portation channels. 
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5. Site Controls 


FACTORS CONDITIONING 
THE USE OF CONTROLS 


Planning control arises from the fact 
that persons, groups of persons, and orga- 
nizations wish to initiate some form of 
development. Constant change in the 
physical environment, together with con- 
tinuous and increasing needs of various 
sectors of society, necessitate some 
means of control to protect those who 
would be undesirably affected by certain 
proposed developments, and thus to 
modify some or all of the undesirable 
trends. 


In essence, controls do make _ it 
possible to put into practice those pro- 
posals which are in accordance with a 
municipal land use plan. Moreover, they 
do guide projects onto those sites for 
which they are most fitted and thereby pre- 
serve other sites against the intrusion of 
undesirable trends. They protect the 
character of an area and at the same time 
remain profitable or convenient to the 
developer, meanwhile revealing and creat- 
ing new directions in development. 

For the most part, controls in land de- 
velopment are conditioned by four major 
elements to public interest. 


Health and safety — with a strong em- 
phasis On constraints to prevent condi- 
tions injurious or hazardous to the physical 
well-being of the community, such as den- 
sity controls, controls over hazardous 
areas including mines, airports and rail- 
road tracks, control of exposure to ad- 
verse environmental conditions such as 
flooding, etc. 


Convenience — in the location of land use 
areas and intensity of development. 


Economy — with regard to location, use 
and intensity of development. 


Amenity — which is concerned with the 
essential pleasantness and aesthetic qual- 
ities of the urban environment as a Sat- 
isfactory place in which to live, work and 
spend one’s leisure time. 


Practical Interpretations 


Federal development does not require 
authorization (permits) by a municipal 
government. DPW nevertheless applies for 
building permits and complies with de- 
velopment requirements as a policy. 

Submit plans and specifications to the 
municipality for the issuance of a “cer- 
tificate of zoning compliance” and a 
building permit. 

lf an agreement cannot be reached 
with the municipality to obtain a building 
permit submit a request to DPW manage- 
ment for authorization to build despite 
objections from local authorities. 

Building in conflict with municipal re-: 
quirements is to be avoided, if possible. 

The site selection process for federal 
development should include health and 
safety, Convenience and amenity consid- 
erations and decisions should not be based 
On the economic (financial) aspects only. 

The town planning specialist input 
should be an integral part of the process 
of site selection for all major or more im- 
portant projects, such as those listed 
under Administration in Chapter 1. 


ZONING 


The direction and control of orderly land 
use is without doubt the most important 
feature of a sound planning program. For 
that purpose, comprehensive zoning is 
the most effective tool which planners 
have at their command. 


Definition 

Essentially, zoning is a means of en- 
suring that the land uses of a community 
are not only properly situated in relation 
to one another, but also have adequate 
space for each type of development. Zon- 
ing also allows for the control of develop- 
ment density in each area so that prop- 
erty can be effectively serviced by means 
of a corresponding extension of the exist- 
ing services. This encourages new growth 
in appropriate areas. By the same token, 
individual property is protected to the ex- 
tent that certain requirements can. still 
be met while, at the same time, property 
values remain stabilized and preserved. 

Briefly, zoning may be defined as the 
division of a municipality into districts and 
in terms of development criteria within 
such districts. The criteria might be: 
«height, bulk and physical appearance 

of buildings and other structures; 

- area of a lot which may be occupied; 

- size of the required open spaces; 

- density of population; 

-use of buildings and land for retail or 
commerce, industry, residence, recrea- 
tion or other purposes (including an- 
cillary uses). 

In addition zoning must have a substan- 
tial and specific relation to the general 
public welfare in such matters as health, 
safety, Convenience. It must also be in 
accordance with a comprehensive plan. 

Thus, zoning represents the subordina- 
tion of personal interest in favour of the 
public interest through procedures es- 
tablished by law. 

See also Functional Categories and 
Descriptions at the end of this section. 
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Zoning enforces land uses. 
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Purpose of Zoning 
The basic purpose of zoning is to reg- 

ulate and coordinate land uses. There 

are also some other purposes of zoning 
which have a very much wider scope. 

These are: 

-the protection of property values by 
means of orderly development and min- 
imizing conflicting or nonconforming 
uses; 

- Stabilizing the neighbourhoods by a 
technique of preservation and the intro- 
duction of developments which are 
homogeneous with the surrounding area; 

- regulating competition by means of 
districting; 

- moving traffic rapidly and safely in order 
to lessen congestion; 

- controlling the aesthetic appearance of 
the neighbourhood; 

- limiting densities by setting a minimum 
lot size and minimum floor space; 

- preserving cultural and historic areas, 
natural scenery and the environs of pub- 
lic property; 

- increasing the tax base; and 

- promoting moral standards. 


By-Laws 

Zoning by-laws are passed for the purpose 
of implementation. This is done by the 
councils of local municipalities. The juris- 
diction of a municipal council to pass by- 
laws is delegated to it by the Provincial 
Legislature, which has a broad and gen- 
eral authority to make laws in relation to 
municipal institutions in the province under 
S.92(8) of the B.N.A. Act. 

A zoning by-law may not be adopted un- 
less it has had a hearing and a municipal 
board approves it. In addition the appli- 
cant must satisfy the Board as to the le- 
gality of the enactment. The burden of 
proof is on the applicant seeking approval 
of a by-law or an amendment. Also, 
in most provinces of Canada, a zoning 
by-law must be approved by some pro- 
vincial authority before it can be imple- 
mented. 


Zoning is a tool to prevent incompatible and uneconomical land use like this. 


But it should not result in monotonous development like this. 
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Zoning should preserve important views. 


Zoning should prevent disorderly urban development. 
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Because zoning is a legal statement of 
what land use will or will not be acceptable 
to a controlling authority, it therefore rep- 
resents a potential modification of the free 
market situation. However, this is not an 
inflexible condition since, in fact, zoning 
boards often follow the dictates of the 
market and even try to anticipate them, 
both in framing the regulations and in 
granting exemptions and_ variances. 
Zoning, indeed, discriminates for or 
against certain land areas. 

Legal actions, however, to recover po- 
tential losses caused by zoning would not 
be successful if: 

-the zoning regulation is based on a 
comprehensive overall land use program; 

- it leaves the owner at least one reason- 
able choice to use his land; 

-the zoning by-law was properly passed 
and is implemented within the law. 

In every zoning by-law there are cer- 
tain uses for each of the categories which 
are primary, and are permitted as a matter 
of right anywhere in that particular zone. 
On the one hand, the granting of such a 
permitted use is straightforward and 
does not require official consent by a 
council or a board. On the other hand, 
conditional use is permitted only if certain 
conditions set forth by the approving au- 
thority are met and, for this reason, re- 
quires the individual approval of an admin- 
istrative body (Zoning Board). Permitted 
and conditional uses are usually listed 
individually for each zoning category. 
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Zoning by-laws also make_ provision 
for non-conforming uses. This is a term 
which can cover buildings as well as 
activities. Non-conformities are created 
because zoning regulations are never 
retroactive. Thus, activities that are con- 
tradictory to zoning are tolerated if they 
were in existence at the time of the enact- 
ment of the by-law. Only normal upkeep is 
permitted, no expansion and no reinstate- 
ment of an interrupted use would be al- 
lowed. 

Because certain consequences con- 
cerning establishment, continuance and 


termination of non-conforming uses may 


depend on the classification, it is conve- 
nient here to discuss four varieties of 
non-conforming uses. These include non- 
conforming buildings, conforming uses of 
non-conforming buildings, non-conforming 
uses of conforming buildings and non- 
conforming uses of land. Just as ap- 
plications for conditional uses must meet 
the approval of an administrative body, so 
too must non-conforming uses. 

There is, of late, a pervasive tendency 
in zoning towards greater flexibility. The 
federal government does, in some cases, 
ignore zoning by-laws because it has the 
authority to do so. It is true, of course, that 
most zoning by-laws do have in their pre- 
amble a statement to the effect that the 
federal government need not comply with 
the zoning regulations outlined. But, al- 
though the federal government does not 
necessarily have to agree with the zoning 
regulations of a specific area there are 
several factors which stress the need for 
conformity to the by-laws. One of the 
greatest problems which may arise in rela- 
tion to zoning is the probability of public 
discontent for one reason or another. It 
is, indeed, a vexing problem which, in its 
extreme form, may harm the image of the 
federal government and bring it into grave 
disfavour with the public. A second prob- 
lem which could arise as a result of a 
disregard of zoning regulations is that of 
economic obsolescence of a structure if 
it is built in an erroneous location. In such 
a case the rent payable to the government 
may be lowered unnecessarily and, 
eventually, the building would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to sell. The final problem 
is that of conflict with other land uses if a 
structure is built in an area not zoned for 
that purpose. 


Functional Categories and Descriptions 
Every zoning by-law includes references 

to a certain number of functional use cate- 

gories the designations of which may, 


however, vary between one municipality 


and another. In effect, these categories 

specify the uses of particular tracts of 

land. The following is a general list of 
these categories together with commonly 
accepted abbreviations and descriptions: 

O Non-zoning — Land for which no 
use has been designated by the 
municipal authorities. Usually found 
in an unorganized or loosely con- 
trolled peripheral area. 

A Agricultural (rural) — Located far 
enough away from the urbanized 
area that the dominant uses per- 
mitted in the area are associated 
with agriculture. 


AR 


AM 


RE 


RR 


RA 


RB 


RC 


CS 


CG 


Agricultural (future residential) — 
An area that presently permits agri- 
cultural activities but is slated for 
future residential functions (deferred 
development). 

Agricultural (future industrial) — An 
area that presently permits agricul- 
tural activities but is slated for future 
industrial functions (deferred devel- 
opment). 

Country Residential — A rural or rec- 
reational area that allows permanent 
homes or cottages on larger sites 
(estate residential). Not usually 
served by any public utilities. 
Restricted Residential (single fam- 
ily) — Single detached houses with 
an average density of 1 to 6 houses 
per gross acre. 

Residential, Single, Double (low 
density) — Single family houses 
and duplexes or semi-detached 
houses with an average density of 
7 to 12 dwelling units per gross | 
acre. 

Residential, General (medium den- 
sity) — Includes fourplexes, row 
houses, town houses, two- and 
three-storey apartments. The aver- 
age density is about 10 to 20 dwelling 
units per gross acre. 

Residential, Apartments (high den- 
sity) — This category is used for 
apartment blocks that are in excess | 
of three storeys in height. The aver- 
age density is in excess of 15 dwell- 
ing units per gross acre. 

Commercial Service (local) — This | 
allows convenient services that | 
supply a local neighbourhood, such 
as a drug store, dry cleaner, laun-— 
dromat, bank and hardware store. 
General Commercial — _ Includes | 
large regional shopping centres or 
businesses not located in central 
areas and which draw from a large 
area. Examples would be automobile | 
dealer, motor hotel, theatre, medical | 
and dental office, bowling alley and 


farmers’ market. | 


CM 


CH 


ML 


MH 


MS 


Central Business District — This is 
the core of the city or town and the 
permitted uses are defined as those 
directly related to the retailing of 
goods and services and the perfor- 
mance of various office functions. 
The permitted uses also include 
recreational, cultural and service 
activities. Some examples of per- 
mitted uses are department stores, 
theatres, office buildings, storage 
warehouse, wholesale serving local 
retailers and civic centres. 

Highway Commercial — _ Covers 
commercial establishments _ that 
need highway frontage. Some ex- 
amples are motels, drive-in road- 
side services such as restaurants, 
outdoor theatres, veterinary Clinic, 
service stations, businesses that sell 
boats or heavy equipment or farm 
machinery and wholesalers. 

Industrial — This category allows 
for light industrial uses that do not 
produce noise or odours. Some ex- 
amples are warehouses, freighting 
or transport terminals, plants that 
assemble or manufacture light metal 


products, pharmaceuticals, food 
products, plastics, ceramics, tex- 
tiles, furniture or other similar prod- 
ucts usually identified with light 
industry and consistent with this 
category. 

Heavy Industrial — Permits heavy 


industries that do not generate noise, 
odours or vibrations. Examples of 
these uses are equipment assembly 
plants, machine shops, bulk-oil stor- 
age and other similar uses. 

Special (restricted) Industrial — 
Heavy and light industries that emit 
dust, smoke, noise, odours or vibra- 
tions. Examples are railway shops 
and marshalling yards, salvage or 
scrap yards, oil refineries, manufac- 
turers of chemicals and cement 
products, generators of electricity 
or other similar industries consistent 
with this category. 


DC (Direct Control (not yet specified) 
— Land for which no use has been 
designated. Development plans are 
assessed on their merits by the 
planning authority that is empowered 
to reject or okay the plans. 

i Transitional — Areas that are under- 
going change in land use. An exam- 
ple of this is a residential area that 
is slowly being taken over by the 
central business district. Previous 
uses are tolerated, but transition 
to the new use is encouraged. 

P Parks and Recreational — \|ncludes 
natural parks such as national parks, 
sanctuaries and wilderness areas. 
Also includes man-made parks for 
active recreation, such as athletic 
fields, ski resorts, boat liveries and 
parks for passive recreation, such 
as zoos and botanical gardens. 

C Conservation Area — Used to 
preserve natural features, such as 


watersheds, marshes, creeks, 
escarpments and green belts. 
P| Public Institutional — _ Includes 


public land uses, such as hospitals, 
schools, churches, civic centres, 
libraries, police and fire stations. 
G Government — Used for govern- 
ment functions, such as_ court- 
houses, health clinics, government 


offices, employment office and 
post offices. 
GR Government Restricted — \Includes 


specific government functions at 


the discretion of government author- 


ities. 

NOTE: Some zoning by-laws could also 
use zoning categories not included 
in the foregoing list. In that event, it 
would then be necessary to pick a 
zoning category from the above 
list that would best suit the descrip- 
tion given. 


Table 7 is presented so as to group the 
above zoning categories into a readable 
and handy tabulation of land uses for the 
reader who is not familiar with the special 
“jargon” used by planning agencies. 

Most of the zoning categories could, 
of course, be further broken down into 
sub-zoning districts, but these would vary 
considerably from one municipality to 
another. 

Another practical example — taken 
from a survey in the US City of Milwaukee 
— is presented in Table 8 to show how 
various zoning districts are actually used. 
Table 8 presents a practical example of 
how zoning works. 

Table 8 also serves to show that zoning 
districts do contain (to a minor extent) 
other land uses, too, and that these are 
regarded as compatible uses or as toler- 
able non-conformities. 
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Table 7 — Zoning Categories and Land Uses 


Zoning 
Categories Country Residential Commercial Industrial Special Parks Institutional 


No Zoning O 
Agricultural A 
Agric. Future 
Residential AR 
Agric. Future 
Industrial AM 
Country 
Residential RE 
Restricted 
Residential RR 
Residential 
(low density) RA 
Residential 
(medium 
density) RB 
Residential 
(high density) RC 
Commercial 
Service (local) CS 
General 
Commercial CG 
Central 
Business 
District CM 
Highway 
Commercial CH 
Light 
Industrial ML 
Heavy 
Industrial MH 
Special 
Industrial 
(offensive) MS 
Direct 
Control DC 
Transitional . li 
Parks and 
Recreational Pp 
Conservation C 
Public —= 
Institutional P| 
Government G 
Government 
Restricted GR 


Source: DPW-HQ Town Planning, 1972 


Table 8 — Distribution of Land by Zoning District 


Zoning Nonz 

Districts Resid. Retail Office Service Whsle. Dur. Dur. Transp. Public Vacant 
Restd. 91 10 6 1c) 2 2 2 25 86 62 
Office * a= a as et —_ —_ we * * 
Ngbhd. 

Bus. a 2 2 ®) * Ete = pool ane. Rb Ars 
Local 

Bus. 6 65 38 49 3 i 2 6 2 3 
Parking * ie 4 sss oui ee -—_ 2 * EAS 
Major 

Comm. = 5 12 5 2 1 6 2 1 — 
Light 

Mfg. 2 11 8 15 10 9 17 14 1 6 
Comm. 

Indus. 1 7 30 16 83 87 “eS 49 4 29 
Special a = = — - — — 2 5 — 
Planned 

Devel. as et kes per = a se ats —_ * 
Agric. — — — — — — — 1 as 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Total (acres) 17,367 822 226 240 1,093 796 Sy 5,336 7,656 14,941 


*Land area is less than 0.1% of the total. 


Practical Interpretations 


Enquiries should be made at the munic- 
ipal offices for the zoning map and by- 
laws pertaining to the area in which inter- 
est is held. See By-Laws, under Zoning, in 
this chapter. 

It is necessary to be familiar with the 
relevant zoning maps and by-laws. 

Analyse carefully all functions of the 
federal structure for appropriate place- 
ment in the correct zoning category. 

Identify all functions generated by the 
federal structure and consider the impact 
On other zoned areas. 

Make a check to see whether com- 
pliance with the zoning requirements 
would influence the design, size, appear- 
ance, economy, etc., of the federal struc- 
ture. 


Net Area 
Used 


(Acres) 


33,188 


49 


48,798 


Source: DCD Field Survey, 1962 


Government functions should, when- 
ever possible, be located in accordance 
with zoning regulations. 

If a zoning change or relaxation of 
requirements is required, representation 
should be made to the appropriate forum 
via the DPW office responsible for the 
area. 

Non-conforming government activities 
should be considered for relocation as 
soon as possible and expansion of the 
non-conforming use should not be allowed. 

Consider zoning as a protection to the 
value of the federal program and not as a 
restriction. 
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Height Restrictions 


HEIGHT RESTRICTIONS 


One of the important controls allowed 
for in a zoning by-law is the one concern- 
ing height restrictions. Modern zoning 
by-laws usually control heights indirectly 
by the application of the Floor Space Index 
(FSI) factor and various bonuses that are 
added to it. See also Bulk Regulations and 
Floor Space Index in the following section. 

Certain areas, however, require direct 
height controls, hence, the need for a 
discussion of these aspects. Height regu- 
lations prescribe an envelope outside of 
which a structure shall not extend. Never- 
theless, variances can _ frequently be 
allowed. However, there must be safe- 
guards against overshadowing, the block- 
ing out of desirable views or interference 
with views, particularly with regard to 
public buildings. To this end, regulations 
are imposed to: 

- secure safety from fire; 

- provide adequate light and air; 

-prevent the overcrowding of land and 
capacity of the streets; and 

- observe aesthetic reasons. 


The building height itself is determined 
by measuring the vertical distance from 
the established grade to the highest point 
of the roof surface for flat roofs, to the 
deck of mansard roofs, and to the aver- 
age height between eaves and ridge for 
gable, hip and gambrel roofs. It may be 
expressed in feet, stories, or with refer- 
ence to the width of the street on which 
a building fronts. When using measure- 
ments in feet to determine building heights, 
specification should normally be made 
to the exact manner in which measure- 
ments are to be made, thereby avoiding 
the possibility of subsequent disputes. 

It is interesting to note that height per 
se is not always an economic variable. 
The revenue generated by any project 
is directly related to the leasable floor 
area. Although the rents in upper floors 
of a high office building customarily are 
at a premium, there are higher costs 
associated with construction. With a 
constant total floor area, the higher the 
building the lower the ratio of total leasable 
space due to the increase in area taken up 
by additional elevators, hallways and rest 
rooms. Furthermore, there are increased 
costs in footings, columns, and other 
structural members. 

Height limitations vary according to land 
use as well as city ordinances. Nonethe- 
less, there are some common height 
limitations. For example, in single and 
two-family residence districts, heights are 


important vista 


Height restrictions are to preserve vistas. 


often restricted to 25 feet or two and one- 
half stories. In apartment districts they 
may range up to 150 feet or 15 stories. 
Central business districts on the other 
hand frequently have no height limita- 
tions; only FSI restrictions are applicable. 

In addition there is a special more 
restrictive type of height limitation which 
is imposed on structures in the vicinity of 
airports. 

All the foregoing limitations refer to 
maximum building heights. 

A few cities have attempted to fix 
maximum building heights for the central 
business district mainly for reasons of 
land scarcity, but there are other reasons 
as well. 

In Ottawa, for example, height control 
in the centre is based on three aesthetic, 
but nonetheless practical, principles: the 
remaining vistas of the Parliament Build- 
ings must be saved; the scale of Parlia- 
ment Square must be maintained; and the 
symbolism of the Peace Tower must be 
preserved. Thus, a height limitation is 
imposed according to the distance of a 
given structure from the Parliament Build- 
ings. 


This could be the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa overpowered by uncontrolled development 
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Unnecessarily restrictive height control through zoning can result in dullness as well as uniformity. 


Other than the height limitations 
imposed by the federal government, the 
government itself may choose not to 
comply with stated regulations. But, for 
reasons already mentioned, it is under 
an obligation to make an effort to follow 
the specified height restrictions as a gen- 
eral rule simply because they are neces- 
sary to create or sustain a satisfactory 
living, working and playing environment. 


Practical Interpretations 


Building height regulations, if any, are 
to be investigated and understood. 

Determine the exact manner in which 
height measurements of buildings are to 
be made in order to avoid the possibility 
of subsequent disputes. 

No public buildings should be erected 
with less than 10 foot vertical distance 
between floor levels. 

Federal structures should be erected 
with a minimum of 50-foot horizontal 
distance from the nearest building on 
frontage. However, this distance, prefer- 
ably, shall not be less than the height of 
the building opposite. 


BULK REGULATIONS AND 
FLOOR SPACE INDEX 


Bulk Regulations — are those which 
provide a zoning envelope for buildings by 
horizontal measurement. They usually 
refer to the size and shape of buildings 
and their location on the land. They also 
include such regulations as minimum lot 
size, minimum frontage of lots, the area 
of a lot that may be covered, yard require- 
ments and setbacks, etc. 

Bulk regulations are not unlike those 
pertaining to height in that they also 
prescribe an envelope outside of which 
the structure shall not extend; however, 
variances are frequently allowed. As 
well, the regulations are imposed in the 
interests of safety, adequate light and 
air, to prevent overcrowding of land, to 
avoid the overloading of streets, and for 
aesthetic reasons. 


Floor Space Index (FSI) — This is a 
device that combines height and bulk 
provisions. It specifies the relationships 
between the total area of permitted floor 
space in a structure and the total area of 
the lot on which it is situated. 

FSI is designated for a particular zone 
and tells the developer the maximum 
square feet of building floor area he may 
put On a given number of square feet of 
land. It may be divided among as many 
stories as is economically feasible. For 
example, an FSI of 1.0 permits the builder 
to erect a one-storey building covering 
the entire lot, a two-storey building cover- 
ing one-half of the lot, a four-storey build- 
ing Covering one-quarter of the lot, and so 
on. In this way the FSI factor provides 
an inducement to the builder to leave 
more of his lot open by permitting him to 
build higher. 

The FSI differs according to the classes 
of districts. It may be 0.7 for residential 
areas whereas, in business districts, it 
may begin at 1.0 and increase to 12.0 or 
more. Any such regulations should none- 
theless reflect an analysis of existing 
structures in order to determine what is 
reasonable in any given district. In consid- 
ering the FSI there are also some basic 
elements which must be kept in mind. 


Permitted Bulk 


Floor Ratios — FSI 


site coverage 


These specify the number of square feet 
of tract devoted to open space, living 
space and recreational space. In addi- 
tion, the FSI itself is a very economic 
variable. The amount of revenue-produc- 
ing space which can be placed on a given 
parcel of land is controlled by the allow- 
able FSI. Thus, any increase in FSI, 
either by rezoning or by the use of bo- 
nuses, will result in a greater return to 
the owner. 

In determining the FSI for government 
buildings or any buildings, it is therefore 
necessary to decide the type of use to 
which the structure will be put. 


Practical Interpretations 


Determine the bulk restrictions of the 
area through enquiries to municipal 
authorities. 

lf variations or amendments are 
required with regard to minimum lot size, 
minimum frontage of lots, and yard 
requirements or setbacks, proceed in 
accordance with zoning by-law amend- 
ments. 

Enquire as to the FSI for buildings of 
the particular area in which interest is 
held. 

Avoid overly high and bulky structures 
which create undesirably large shadows 
or otherwise impair or destroy pleasant 
vistas. 

At all times attempt to plan in accor- 
dance with the municipality's overall com- 
prehensive plan, and in cooperation with 
Municipal authorities. 


US: 
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POPULATION DENSITY AND CONTROLS 


Population density refers to the pop- 
ulation concentration within a_ specific 
area and is a measure of the designed 
population capacity of urban land. 

It is usually grouped into three basic 
categories: /ow density, where there is a 
wide dispersal of population and social 
facilities; medium density, where there 
is a less marked dispersal of population 
and relative accessibility to social facili- 
ties; and high density, where there is a 
concentration of population and choices 
between several facilities are within easy 
reach. 


With reference to population density 
it must be noted that there is both a lower 
and upper limit of acceptability. Lower 
density, in most cases, is a matter of prac- 
ticality and prevailing community form, 
the limit of which is set by municipalities. 
The disadvantage of excessively low- 
density development may be summarized 
into three generalized categories. 


First, overextension of an urbanized area 
which results in very large investments 
for roads, utilities and services in and 
adjacent to the extension area, very long 
travel distances from inner to open areas, 
and an increase of daily vehicle-miles 
roughly equal to the square of population 
increase. 


Second, the intermediate “isolation” in 
the daily life of the individual and mass 
of people that is peculiar to an increase 
in the percentage ratio of travelling, the 
problems of bus service commuting and 
the fact that community facilities are 
difficult to maintain. 


Third, the difficulty of finding labour for 
industry and commerce because many of 
the workers must travel long distances. 

The upper limit of densities, or of den- 
sities that are too high, have been the 
main danger that planners have tried to 
prevent by prescription, mainly zoning 
regulations that call for minimum lot sizes, 
setbacks and yards, and maximum cover- 
age and height or FSI. These prescriptions 
are fairly effective in setting an upper 
limit. The main disadvantage of high 
density is the whole problem of conges- 
tion, and overuse of available systems. 


Population density controls have been 
traditionally associated with residential 
areas and are only now being extended to 
work areas, central business districts and 
industrial and commercial concentrations. 
In this extension of the concept, the 
number of people present in an area during 
peak periods of congregation becomes 
the criterion of density. Densities are 
shown in population per square feet or per 
acre, and their establishment is a major 
concern of land use planning. The den- 
sities are generally based on what is 
considered desirable in the public interest 
from the standpoint of public health and 
safety. Such measures must be reinforced 
by regulatory devices controlling the 
intensity of land use and the occupancy 
of structures in order to ensure that the 
designed capacity of the land is not 
exceeded. In this connection zoning and 
subdivision control are basic devices to 
accomplish these ends. 

Population density control is aimed at 
solving some of the problems of conges- 
tion, thereby striking at the root of the 
traffic problem by preventing overconcen- 
tration, furnishing a sound basis for plan- 
ning municipal services such as schools, 
sewers, and transportation lines, and 
providing the basic tools for organizing 
commercial and residential areas in more 
nearly self-contained neighbourhoods. 

Daylighting of buildings and open space 
provisions are supplementary to density 
controls but no less vital for they are also 
aimed at increasing the amenity of city 
life and, correlated with density controls, 
the abolition of blighted areas. 

Another purpose of density control is 
to protect the public facilities from exces- 
sive use. In view of the heavy demands 
put on such public facilities as water 
mains, sewers and streets, by commercial 
users, restrictions upon intensity of use 
are no less necessary in central business 


areas than in wholly residential areas. One — 


of the devices adopted to control intensity 
of lot occupation is the minimum lot area 


restriction, which may vary with zoning | 


classification. Another method is by the | 


| 
| 


use of mathematical ratios between right- 
of-way areas for cars, car parking spaces, 
recreation and play areas, etc. 


Table 9 — Daytime Population Densities When determining the area for place- 
ment of federal buildings it is necessary, 


Community Commercial Industrial for the reasons already stated, to be aware 

Population CBD General Local Heavy Light of not only the existing population densities 

over 1 1000 300 150 50 100 within the district, but also potential pop- 

million plus plus plus plus plus ulation densities and the capacities which 
can be handled adequately without nega- 

omen | tive effects. 

million 500 150 75 50 100 Table 9 shows daytime population 
densities for certain non-residential areas. 

50,000 to 

100,000 300 100 50 40 80 Practical Interpretations 

25,000 to up to up to up to up to up to Check the zoning and subdivision 

50,000 200 60 30 30 50 regulations of the municipality for pop- 

ee es ee ulation density controls. 

Note: Daytime densities are in persons/net acre. Source: HQ Town Planning, 1972 Determine the present and future pop- 


ulation density of the area in order to 

measure the capacities which can be 

' handled effectively. 

i BEGGRRREELE wn - Determine the prospective employee 
| LeRGGGEEE >. sry jam density and its impact on the rest of the 

- - population of the area. 

Avoid overextension of an urbanized 
area since this results in overly large 
investments for servicing. 

Avoid “isolation” of daily life since this 
necessitates an increase in percentage 
ratio of travelling. 

Avoid overconcentration of an area 
since this results in problems of conges- 
tion and overuse of available systems. 
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FUTURE EXPANSION 


Functions change in unforeseen ways. 
Long-term growth may be certain, but its 
rate is not easy to manage or predict. 
Therefore, a high premium must be put 
on flexibility, on a physical shell that is 
easy to Change or to add to, or on a good 
communications system which allows 
connections to be built up in any desired 
direction. 

Longer-range growth is likely to be 
gauged by an estimate of the future growth 
of the base population. To these estimates 
of population change are applied ratios 
of public service employees and of space 
per person. These ratios are derived from 
past experience and are modified by 
speculation as to future change. Future 
requirements for land areas may then be 
computed from the floor space require- 
ments by fixing a set of desired structural 
densities, or floor space indexes. These 
will of course vary from institution to 
institution. For example, in determining 
the future expansion potential of federal 
offices in a particular district there are 
two basic steps. First, establish the exist- 
ing density characteristics. Second, draw 
on this information by using crude propor- 
tions relating space to the appropriate 
multiplier. 


Present 


Possible Future 


40 Future Expansion 


A rough measure of the needed increase 
in aggregate floor space to be devoted 
to office use may be computed: 

- proportional to the increase in employ- 
ment expected during the planning pe- 
riod. Percentages are based on exist- 
ing proportions, adjusted in the light of 
experience, to reflect observed trends or 
any planned modifications in these areas 
which may alter these trends; 

- then, according to assumptions as to an 
average height of the building in which 
this aggregate floor space will be accom- 
modated, estimates of the additional 
ground floor area which will be needed 
in all the federal offices of the particular 


area, during the planning period, are 
developed; 
-next, according to locally adopted 


standards relating parking space to floor 
area, the amount of additional ground 
area in off-street parking required to 
accommodate the new office uses and to 
make up for deficiencies in off-street 


parking for existing office uses, is 
estimated and added to the acreage; 
- then cumulative totals are derived; and 
- these totals are adjusted upward. 

By this method a relative statement 
concerning the amount and direction of 
future expansion may be made. 

In the case of Ottawa, forecasts of 
central area office employment were 
translated into office space requirements 
by applying floor space per employee 
ratios for federal and non-federal activities. 
These density estimates were then devel- 
oped, based on analysis of existing densi- 
ties, general trends in density in Ottawa 
and other cities, and specific research 
and design now being carried out on a 
continuing basis by the federal govern- 
ment, to substantially increase densities 
in federal space. 

Federal offices, as has been illustrated, 
are subject to future expansion. Because 
this is an important consideration when 
planning a_ federal structure enough 


flexibility should be incorporated into any 
development plan to allow for a certain 
amount of growth. 


Practical Interpretations 


floor 
employee 


Determine the present 
requirements per 
Board Standards). 

Determine the probable’ short-range 
and long-range increases in employees. 

Determine the amount of space required 
in the short-and long-range period, either 
by the method of multiplication of floor 
space per employee and the probable 
increase in the number of employees, 
Or some other acceptable method. 

Convert from usable space to gross 
areas by applying appropriate accom- 
modation factors for the type of building. 

Allow for expansion in terms of square 
footage by allocating enough land to the 
site for necessary future expansion. 


space 
(Treasury 
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6. Site Utilization 


GENERAL 


It is important to understand the rela- 
tionships between town planning and the 
various professional disciplines associated 
with architecture, engineering, realty 
management and landscaping — in the 
overall utilization (development) of a 
site. Indeed, each discipline encompasses 
a number of subdisciplines. However, 
for the purposes of discussion in this 
chapter, it is necessary only to consider 


the broad fundamental _ relationships 
directly referring to land development. 
Details of functional land uses have 


already been discussed in Chapter 3. 
Consequently, their functions may be 
appropriately accommodated within the 
categories already mentioned and need 
not be repeated in any detail here. 


Town planning considerations of site 
utilization include firstly the investigation 
of all the functions which may be located 
on the site. It should be compatible with 
overall land use concepts and _ inter- 
related zoning requirements. Not only 
site functions are included but also those 
generated by the project itself, e.g., traf- 
fic, loading, and consumer power, etc. — 
should be considered. The same town 
planning exercise would include the 
responsibility of providing advice, in gen- 
eral terms, on the parts and proportions 
of the site that could be selected for 
buildings, internal circulation, parking, 
etc. Accesses should also be designated 
by professional town planners to satisfy 
transportation needs. 


Architecture is the discipline which 
develops the whole design concept; the 
shapes and forms, sizes which are neces- 
sary to satisfy internal functional and 
circulation requirements, and_ physical 
design needs, etc. It takes into consider- 
ation the town planner’s advice regarding 
land use proportions and access locations. 


Landscaping is devoted to the actual 
development of the site so as to support 
and enhance the architectural concept. 
This includes plans for site development, 
plants selected and planted, site furnish- 
ings — benches, and pavements, etc. — 
including site drainage and environmental 
coordination with the “flora and fauna’”’. 


Engineering is concerned with the loca- 
tions for utility lines, water hydrants, soil 
and subsurface investigations including 
recommendations affecting the general 
characteristics of the site insofar as they 
influence the foundations, forms and size 
of the construction. 


Realty Management makes. decisions 
regarding the economic utilization of the 
site subject of costs, values and general 
investment security. 

Not necessarily all of the above profes- 
sions should participate in every site 
utilization program. Their individual partic- 
ipation is subject to the size and impor- 
tance of the project, location and value 
of the site, etc. 


Practical Interpretations 


Ensure that professional disciplines 
are involved (where necessary) in decid- 
ing on site utilization. 

Recommendations of the participating 
disciplines should be coordinated to 
eliminate possible controversies later. 

Avoid situations in which any one of 
the above disciplines tends to dominate 
the decision-making process with its own 
requirements. 

Invite other professional experts, e.g., 
environmental scientist, sociologist, 
economist, to help in dealing with large 
projects. 


ORIENTATION 


Only a part of the site’s ground area is 
built upon. The location of a particular 
project within a site must therefore be 
determined by careful consideration of 
how to orient the “built upon” section of 
the land with the rest of the site where no 
structures will be erected. Once this 
decision has been made, list the prefer- 
ences with regard to the direction in 
which the frontage of the structure should 
face. Consequently, the town planning 
recommendations should include both 
considerations: 

- the orientation of the used part to the 
unused; and 
-the orientation of the structure itself. 

Town planning should claim only part 
of the decision-making process in terms 
of orientation. The architect-designer 
usually carries the prime responsibility 
for this. Nevertheless, town planners 
should bring out the coordination aspects 
in relation to the ‘cityscape’, e.g., break- 
ing the horizontal monotony of the build- 
ing line, street elevations, the use of gra- 
dients, vistas and views, and shadow 
effects. Proper orientation towards areas 
where directional growth may take place, 
or sectors where visually pleasing future 
use functions are present or expected are 
most important. 


Practical Interpretations 


Orient not only the elevation of the 
structures, but the “built upon” portion 
of the site as well. 

Break up the monotony and designate 
the used and unused portion of the site 
with a proper orientation towards pleasing 
street frontals. 

Building elevations should be oriented 
with regard to present and future activities. 

Attractive views should not only be 
protected, but also appreciated by orient- 
ing ‘‘busy”’ frontages towards visual attrac- 
tions. 


Building Orientation 
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MASSING 


The visual impressions of a structure 
are largely governed by volumes (mass- 
es), proportions, decorative elements, 
varieties in material and its relationship 
to open areas. 

Most of the above characteristics are 
appropriately within the control of the 
architectural designer. The first and last 
characteristics, however, should also be 
considered from the overall town planning 
point of view. 

Most people understand that the interior 
furnishings and decorations of a living 
room or the colour combinations of a car 
or the clothing of acquaintances do have 
an influence on mood and behaviour in 
one degree or another. It is also true that 
the massing of structures in the urban 
environment and_ their corresponding 
interrelationships to open areas can have 
a great influence on our feelings, senses 
and subconscious behaviour. Some of 
these influences can create negative 
feelings in both the individual and the 
population in general. Insofar as the 
impact of the urban surroundings does 
have an influence on our inner thoughts, 
the causes and effects should not be 
neglected or ignored in the processes of 
site development. 

Site space and volumes (masses) 
related to sites and general locations are 
not the same as the concepts and expres- 
sion of architectural space. There is, how- 
ever, a significant relationship insofar as 
the material handled by architects is 
further enriched and expanded if consid- 
ered in conjunction with grounds, water, 
plants, trees, rocks, grassed areas, etc. 

The cumulative effects of all these 
impressions together with their coor- 
dinated proportional relationships to the 
environment should be foreseen as a 
whole and considered by town planners. 


Massing 
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Massing 
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Not this — 


This — if possible —- 


A great concentration of heavy masses 
may only be acceptable if planned to- 
gether with open landscapes and unused 
areas. Narrow spacing between tall struc- 
tures may even become desirable — for 
the purpose of humanizing the use of the 
space — if the masses of the structures 
are not long, unbroken wall faces but are 
eloquently decorated and enriched with 
details. 

Masses of structures must be handled 
and organized in accordance with the way 
in which they are approached, entered, 
passed through and out through one exit 
or another. These masses will be appre- 
ciated together with visual impressions 
created by spaces both preceding and 
following their development. It is also 
necessary to emphasize the importance of 
the town planning approach where the 
massing of the structures is organized 
and coordinated with overall environ- 
mental concepts. 


Practical Interpretations 


In the massing of volumes observe the 
overall character of the environment, that 
is to say, not only the site itself. 

Structural volumes must be organized 
into masses that are envisaged and 
interpreted not as a static element but by 
the humanized dynamics of movement 
— the comings and goings of people and 
of vehicular traffic. 

There is an essential “blend in” of the 
transitional aspect for volumes that are 
massed in a continuity of visual impres- 
sions. In this respect, monotony should 
be avoided. 

There is an occasional need to introduce 
an unexpected element in the concentra- 
tion of masses; this, however, should 
offer a complete and justifiable attrac- 
tion by itselt and possess a special char- 
acter and identity. 
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CONCEPTUAL DESIGN 


The proper utilization of any site should 
be based on a conceptual design prescrib- 
ing an overall development that includes 
present and future elements as well. 

The actual design is certainly not a 
town planning aspect and limitation of the 
architect's freedom to formulate his own 
concept should be avoided. 

However, the whole (present and future) 
program which is to be accommodated 
on a certain land parcel should be avail- 
able to the town planner for his recom- 
mendations regarding site utilization. 
Reference has already been made to the 
same total program in the discussion of 
the site selection process (see Chapter 4) 
when the site’s suitability and adequacy 
was examined. It will be discussed again 
in its entirety, to form the basis for the 
town planning concept regarding site 
utilization. 

The conceptual design for town plan- 
ning purposes helps to establish the: 

- size and orientation of ground areas to 
be ‘built upon” (ground coverage); 

- direction and ground area of future 
structural and site extensions; 

- general location of parking, storage and 
service areas; and 

+ principles of internal circulation — the 
essential movements and routes related 
to pedestrians, vehicles and goods. 

The conceptual design will recommend 
areas, in general terms only, for building 
locations without going into predetermined 
shapes and forms. Such a location in the 
plans is usually identified by means of a 
circle to indicate a general siting without 
a precise location. 

The methodology of using overall con- 
ceptual design programs for forming a 
proper land utilization plan is basically the 
same for both large- and small-scale 
projects and its principal steps may be 
highlighted in the following list of require- 
ments: 

- determine the complete accommodation 
requirements for the whole program 
(short and long range); 

-learn about the phasing of the whole 
program; 

- determine the number and the kind of 
structures to be erected on the site; 

-learn about the number of storeys that 
are preferred for each structure; 


PHASE 1 


Conceptual Design 


- establish the approximate ground area 
required for all the structures to be 
erected; 

-learn about internal relationship and 
functions between individual buildings; 
-learn about locational and directional 
preferences for structures; 

- locate all structures (present and future) 
on site showing general locations only; 
-locate parking and_= service areas, 
internal roads, etc. in general terms; and 


- check On open areas and ensure econ- 


omic and aesthetic site utilization. 


Practical Interpretations 


Proper site utilization is based on a full 
program (present and future). 

Locate all buildings, service and amenity 
areas on the site. 

Show general locations only and 
indicate buildings by means of a circle 
(without determining size or shape). 


PHASE 2 


PHASE 3 


7. Circulation 


ROAD SYSTEMS AND TYPES 


The need for an adequate road system 
is, of course, a prime concern to every 
planner. It is a major element in any 
development scheme. As yet road systems 
are not in themselves a direct planning 
control — as is, for example, zoning — 
but their importance is such as to exercise 
a basic indirect control on the develop- 
ment of site construction. 

A road system is a network of travel- 
ways used almost exclusively by powered 
vehicles. In the simplest classification 
system, highways and streets are grouped 
according to certain basic types, such as 
primary, secondary and tertiary road 
classes in rural areas; and as freeways, 
arterials, collectors and local road classes 
in urban areas. In addition, there are 
parkways, which may be in any one of the 
above classes. These classifications usual- 
ly carry with them suggested minimum 
design standards, and are governed by 
the specific transportation services the 
system is intended to provide. Table 10 
summarizes principal characteristics of 
the basic road categories. 


Fundamentally, road systems_ are 
designed for a maximum speed and 
maximum flow capacity. The faster, safer, 
high-capacity road has fewer access 
points. This means that it provides best for 
long and stereotyped journeys, and it is 
crudely restricted. The efficiency of a road 
cannot be measured simply by the flow 
per lane or the journey time of those who 
use it. Moreover, any perceptible limita- 
tion affecting access to the road or system 
and the movements it prevents must also 
be taken into account. 

So far as the various degrees of ac- 
commodation of through traffic and land 
access are concerned, the basic purpose 
of the urban and rural street system is 
similar. 

In both cases the principal consider- 
ations for designating the roads into sys- 
tems are the travel desires of the public, 
land access requirements based on 
existing and future land use and continuity 
of the total system. 

A good system of roads is a prime 
necessity for any community without which 
it will exist, to a lesser or greater degree, 
in isolation. 


Table 10 — Principal Characteristics of Roads 


Characteristics Freeway Arterial Collector Local 

Movement Primary Primary Equal Secondary 

Access Limited Secondary Equal Primary 

Principal Trip 3 miles -F 1 mile + Less than Less than 
Length 1 mile V2 mile 

Spacing 1-3 miles 1 mile V2 mile — 

Transit Express Regular Regular None 

% of total system 0-8 20-35 65 - 80 


Source: Traffic Engineering Handbook, ITE, 1965 


Differing types of roads are required in 
different areas. Altogether, the various 
types of roads found in rural and urban 
areas make up the road system, or circu- 
lation route for that particular district. 


Practical Interpretations 


A federal development usually has a 
significant effect on the surrounding 
routes; consequently, the development 
should be located in accordance with 
requirements of the existing circulation 
system. 

Officials responsible for locating federal 
functions in the urban milieu are expected 
to satisfy traffic needs by the same 
methods adopted by any other conscien- 
tious developer in the public or private 
sectors. 

lf large-scale federal functions are to 
be in an urban area a central location 
should be preferred so as to equalize 
accessibility from all directions. 

Roads will function in direct relation- 
ship to the actual design criteria used and 
functional controls that are applied and 
these may not necessarily conform to the 
theoretical plans of designers. Ensure 
that approach routes to a major federal 
building will be controlled according to 
the new traffic volumes and functions 
generated by the federal project. 
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ROAD FUNCTIONS AND STANDARDS 


The main functions of roads is to move 
traffic as effectively and economically 
as possible, with due emphasis on speed 
and safety. Considered in the simplest 
terms, it is a matter of handling four 
possible areas of conflict effectively: 

- vehicles making left turns; 

- cross traffic at intersections; 

-loading and unloading of people and 
goods; and 

- storage of vehicles at points of origin 
and destination. 

Roads, the principal component of the 


circulation system of a city, are analagous- 


to the heart and veins of the body. These 
life-lines are known as travelways. They 
consist of four basic categories: 
- local streets; 
- primary and local collector streets; 
- arterials; and 
- freeways. 

Table 11 tabulates the most commonly 
used dimensions for the principal cate- 
gories. 


Table 11 — Right-of-Way 
(ROW) Standards 


Type of Road ROW Width of Road 
(feet) (feet) 

Local 50- 80 24 - 36 

Collector 66 - 100 36 - 62 

Arterial HOO TOO t3 4.872 

Freeway 150+ 72+ divided 


Source: Traffic Engineering Handbook, ITE, 1965 


Each one of these categories fulfils a 
specific function and is molded to specific 
standards. 


The principal functions of local streets 
are to provide access to property — both 
vehicular and pedestrian — and to move 
traffic. They also serve as easements for 
all types of utilities such as sewers, water- 
lines, etc., and as an open space between 
buildings to provide light and air as well 
as a fire break. The local street functions 
as an urban design element, such as site 
access for buildings and storage space for 
vehicles. Local streets must also conform 
to certain standards. In residential areas 
the common right-of-way widths between 
property lines vary between 50 and 66 
feet, and the pavement width between 24 
and 36 feet. In addition to these publicly 
owned right-of-way areas, there are by- 
laws requiring off-street loading-unload- 
ing areas which could be public or private 
property. A typical road cross-section is 
shown in Figure 43. 
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The system design of local streets 
greatly affects traffic where unduly long 
streets build up traffic flow and volumes. 
The layout of local streets is intended 
to discourage and slow down through 
traffic. However, bringing too many local 
streets into an arterial route also creates 
unnecessary friction points thereby 
impeding the flow of traffic. 

In commercial areas and_ industrial 
districts greater widths are necessary for 
local land service. The right-of-way widths 
vary between 66 and 80 feet depending on 
the type of parking, sidewalk widths and 
volume and turning movements of vehi- 
cles. Industrial areas usually have their 
own local streets. These are likely without 
sidewalks and with only limited street 
lights or none at all. Here the designer 
must consider the predominant type of 
trucking, parking requirements, curbing 
and setback of buildings. Turning and 
curb radii play a major role in design. 
Service roads adjacent to arterials should 
be a minimum of 50 feet in width. Typical 
section standards for local streets are 
shown in Figure 44. 
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Collector Street 


36-62 feet 


The main function of collector streets 
is to gather traffic from local streets 
before their capacity is exceeded and 
conduct it to arterial routes. Land access 
is mostly a secondary function and so is 
the purpose of serving as an easement 
for utilities and open space. On-street 
vehicle storage is usually restricted during 
peak periods. 

In large commercial centres, volumes 
build up too rapidly for the effective use 
of collectors. The local or land access 
street should, therefore, connect directly 
with an arterial. In large industrial areas 
collector streets may also be required. 

There are specific standards which are 
used for collector streets. Parking is 
discouraged and residential buildings are 
not usually allowed to have driveways 
entering the collector and cannot have a 
cross-section less than the local streets 
entering it. The right-of-way widths vary 
between 66 and 100 feet, with pavement 
widths of 36 to 62 feet. 

The design of collector streets is a most 
important factor in traffic safety, for 
example: 

- local streets should preferably not cross 
the collector street directly; 

-the “T” intersection is the most favour- 
able, provided it is properly spaced; 


- planting should be held back from the 
street; sidewalks should be separated 
from the pavement by a wide lawn or 
esplanade; and 

- sight distances at intersections should 
be adequate and have no visual barriers 
adjacent to corners. 

In addition, spacing between collectors 
should be partially controlled by factors 
affecting residential trip generation, such 
as car ownership, population density and 
the use of mass transportation. A spacing 
interval of a half mile between collectors 
is considered a general rule of thumb. 

It is also necessary for collector streets 
to form a continuous system, since there 
may be a tendency for traffic to use the 
collector as an arterial, thus negating 
one of the basic principles of residential 
planning — to keep through traffic out. 
Typical section standards for collectors 
are shown in Figure 45. 
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Arterial or Freeway 


48-150 feet 


The main function of arterials is to move 
large volumes of vehicles, such as autos, 
trucks, and buses, at high speeds and 
for long distances. Basically, they are 
concerned with two incompatible func- 
tions, traffic service and land service, 
insofar as arterials are designed primarily 
for traffic under conditions in which land 
access is a secondary function. However, 
land access may be confined to individual 
parcels but could extend to service roads 
or accesses serving a group of properties 
with internal traffic distribution. 

Certain standards have been drawn up 
with the object of ensuring that the specific 
purposes of arterials will be expressed in 
practice. Parking is controlled due to the 
pressure of increased traffic volumes. 
The right-of-way ranges from 100 feet 
up, with a 48—150 foot or more pave- 
ment width often with median strips and 
service drives. New arterials have greater 
widths, with rights-of-way measuring 
150-250 feet deep or more on the scale 
of a small freeway. As is the case with 
local and collector streets, arterials serve 
as easements for utilities, etc. Typical 
section standards for freeways and arte- 
rials are shown in Figure 46. 

In essence, the system should be con- 
tinuous, with roads flowing through an 
urban area. To achieve this flow, spacing 
is important. It should be a function of den- 
sity, one-half mile apart in older areas and 
one mile apart in suburban type densities. 
Lastly, street capacities are generally 
calculated in capacities per lane with 600- 
700 vehicles per hour per lane as the gen- 
eral rule of thumb. 
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Design speed 
Pedestrian access 


Property access 
Crossings 


Connections 


Maximum gradients 
Maximum degree 
of curve 
Maximum 
super-elevation 
Median strip 


Sidewalk 


Freeway 


50 - 60 mph 
none, or 
separate 
none 
separated 


freeways, 
arterials 
3-5% 


Ag 8 


8% 

solid or 
depressed 
required 
none 


Arterial 


30 - 50 mph 
limited 
crosswalks 
controlled 
signalized 
at grade 

to all other 
except local 
4-7% 


BS Ze 


0.6 - 0.8% 
solid 
preferable 


Freeways have only one function, to car- 
ry traffic. In this capacity they are highly ef- 
ficient carriers. In most cases, they do, 
however, form a major barrier separating 
land uses on one side from those on the 
other. One type of freeway which is quite 
popular within city limits is the parkway. 
This is a freeway which excludes indus- 
trial traffic in favour of its use as a route 
by means of which people may enjoy the 
parkland as an essential element in the 
urban environment. 

The standards for freeways are strict 
and very high. Accesses are controlled, 
parking, grade intersections and utilities 
are excluded and there is a physical sepa- 
ration from any adjacent development 
(elevation or depression). Capacities are 
calculated at 1,500 vehicles per lane per 
hour. Freeways are very expensive to con- 
struct. The construction costs vary from 
$1 million per mile in rural areas to over 
$20 million per mile in congested parts of 
the city. 

Because roads perform such important 
functions, their standards should be high 
and carefully thought out. The mainte- 
nance of their functions is primarily de- 
pendent upon two aspects, design and 
control. Some important aspects of both 
are presented in Tables 12 and 13 for the 
reader's convenience. 


Table 12 — Road Design Characteristics 


Collector Local 

30 mph 25 mph 
protected yes 

as required yes 
controlled uncontrolled 
at grade at grade 
arterials collectors 
and locals 

5-7% 8% 

6.9 - 21° aS 

0.6% none 
painted none 
some 

one side both sides 
separate monolithic 


Source: Traffic Engineering Handbook, ITE, 1965. 


Table 13 — Road Controls 


Design 
Control 
Features 


Types of 
Vehicles 
Control of Access 


Minor Cross 
Streets 
Major Cross 
Streets 


Control of lines 
and turning 
traffic at grade 


Private driveways 
connecting to 
through lanes 

Access connection 
treatment 

Frontage roads 


or equivalent 


Parallel curb 
parking 


Shoulders 


Arterials 

All 

Usually none 
At grade 

At grade 
Stop signs 
or traffic 
signals 


None or few 


Normal or 
flared 


Usually none 


Restricted or 
eliminated 
where feasible 
Seldom 
applicable 


Expressway 


All 

Full or 
partial 
Terminated 


Preferably 
separated, 
some at grade 
Preferably 
stop signs- 
some traffic 
signals 

None or few 


Channelized or 
ramp terminal 


Where needed 


Eliminated 


Included 
where 
necessary 


Freeway 
All 

Full 
Terminated 


All separated 


All separated 


None 


Ramp 
terminal 


Where needed 


Eliminated 


Included 
where 
necessary 


Source: Traffic Engineering Handbook, ITE, 1965. 


Parkway 


Passenger 
Cars only 
Full or 
partial 
Usually 
terminated 
At grade or 
separated 


Stop signs- 
traffic 
signals or 
separated 
Restricted 
or none 


Usually 
channelized 
or ramp 
treatment 
Usually 

not needed 


Eliminated 
Included 


where 
necessary 
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In addition, the use to which a road is 
put is also conditioned by the purposes of 
the persons who use it. In other words, if 
the area is not carefully surveyed and 
planned according to the purposes and 
needs of a community, a local street could 
easily be misused as an arterial, thereby 
resulting in various unnecessary prob- 
lems. Briefly, these problems would 
amount to obstruction of the main func- 
tion of moving traffic since the type of 
traffic using a certain road could be best 
identified by the speed at which it moves, 
Table 14 lists some information on design 
and rolling speeds on various roads. These 
could be a great assistance in observing 
the actual functioning of various roadways. 

In determining the site for development, 
the federal government must, of necessity, 
consider the circulation system and iden- 
tify the needs and the means to deal with 
them so as not to overload it. In this res- 
pect employment statistics and appro- 
priate information about employees’ jour- 
neys to and from work are required. With- 
out an adequate circulation system the 
functional utility of a sizeable federal build- 
ing could be greatly diminished. 


Practical Interpretations 


Determine the official classification of 
the roads abutting the development site by 
consulting the municipal offices. 

Determine the functions and standards 
applicable to the classification, and ascer- 
tain whether or not each road does, in fact, 
conform to them. 

lf the capacities of the roads are in 
line with the standards, determine the ex- 
cess traffic that will be occasioned as a 
result of the development and plan the 
accesses accordingly. 


lf the roads surrounding the develop- 
ment site are underclassified or over- 
classified, re-classify the roads and de- 
termine alternative circulation routes. 

Remember that good accessible roads 
are a prime necessity for a development 
and often have a direct influence on its 
value and uSe. 

Internal circulation routes are not re- 
garded as functioning within any of the 
above categories and are to be designed 
as part of the site development exercise. 


Table 14 — Rolling Speed on Roads 


Type of Road 


Freeways 50-60 
Expressways at grade 40-60 
Major arterials 30-50 
Collector 30 
Local 20) 


Design Speed 


Rolling Speed 
Free Flow Peak Hours 
40-50 30-35 
35-45 25-35 
25-40 20-30 
generally not critical 
not Critical 


Source: Traffic Engineering Handbook, ITE, 1965. 


INTERSECTIONS AND INTERCHANGES 


Intersections — affect the capacity on any 
one street. They are required to eliminate 
at grade the propensity for accidents at 
meeting roads. The actual volumes which 
necessitate construction are susceptible 
to argument, but it has been recommended 
that all crossings at grade be eliminated 
where the design volume on the road ex- 
ceeds 3,000 v.p.h., or, alternatively, when 
the through-road volumes exceed 2,000 
v.p.h. and the crossroad has 500 v.p.h. or 
more in the same hour (v.p.h. = vehicle/ 
hour). 

There are a number of at-grade inter- 
sections which are widely used. The most 
important of these are the channelized 
intersection, the rotary and the T-inter- 
section. 

The channelized intersection should 
be adequate for all anticipated turnings 
and crossings. The rotary system is mostly 
used when there are three or more inter- 
secting roadways, either of them with 
higher classifications. The T-intersection 
is used to provide for a traffic inflow and 
egress between a higher type of traffic 
way and an intersecting roadway, where 
no through traffic is provided for the lower 
type of roadway. 


Table 15 — Intersection Designs Interchanges — are more elaborate grade- 
separated systems that are employed to 


pee atic Zina SORES Skene eel eee accommodate large flows of traffic at 
~lethe 8 = 15% 1S%et the same time avoiding any increased 
Terrain Classification ordinary rolling steep risk of collisions. There are four basic 
Development Density all all all types of interchanges used to separate 
densities densities densities traffic at intersecting roadways: 
Approach Speed 25mph 25mph 20mph - Cloverleaf: 
Clear Sight Distance 90’ 90’ HOG - diamond; 
Vertical Alignment flat 2% 4% - directional; and 
Minimum Angle of - multi-level. 
Intersection (ee oO The cloverleaf is normally used where 
Minimum Curb Radius traffic volumes are about equal and move- 
local - local 20’ ment between roadways is sufficient to 
local - collector PSY warrant separate loops. The diamond 
Minimum Centreline Offset works best at major to minor crossings 
of Next Intersections where left turn movements may be made 
local - local 15.0) on the minor roadway. The directional 
local - collector 150’ interchange provides for movements on 
collector - collector 200' separate roadways by using extra struc- 


tures. Finally, the multi-level interchange 
Source: Traffic Engineering, Jan. 1967. ig used for intersecting thoroughfares ot 


, : bate major im e. 
The one important first principle to be ro eM 


noted about intersections is that a steep 
increase in danger points is directly related 
to the number of traffic streams and the 
volume of traffic which these streams 
actually accommodate per hour. Some of 
the basic design characteristics for various 
intersections are shown in Table 15. 


Cloverleaf 


| 


Diamond 


Directional 


This discussion on intersections and in- 
terchanges has been included in order to 
outline the importance of maintaining a 
somewhat free flow of traffic that is not 
plagued by collisions at certain points. 
Intersections usually succeed in this res- 
pect by the use of controlled signal lights, 
while interchanges perform the same func- 
tion by being more elaborate in construc- 
tion, thereby avoiding the signal light ap- 
proach of stoppage at major routes. 

Both are important as indirect controls 
in a more technical sense in terms of 
access to and from certain buildings. In 
other words, it is a case of poor planning 
to erect a structure inside a cloverleaf, 
for example, mainly because they are 
usually uni-directional. This type of con- 
struction would create a great access 
problem, especially so when the building 
holds a large number of employees. At 
certain times during the day this kind of 
cloverleaf usage would almost cease to 
function because of the rush-hour over- 
load of traffic. For this reason care and 
consideration should be given to this mat- 
ter so as to ensure that there is at all times 
an adequate flow of traffic and that access 
is not hampered. 


Practical Interpretations 


Determine the traffic volumes on the 
meeting roads and ascertain their official 
classifications. 

According to the dictates of the traffic 
volumes and road classifications, deter- 
mine whether an intersection or inter- 
change is appropriate, and identify the 
type. 

Intersections of more than two streets 
are to be avoided because they increase 
the risk of potential collision points. 

Ensure that no federal structures are 
erected within the limits of a traffic inter- 
change. 

Internal road layouts should be co- 
ordinated between town planners, archi- 
tects and landscape designers. 
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ACCESS 


An early step in land use analysis is the 
consideration of what activities should be 
linked with those already in existence and 
how close this overall access ought to be. 
Closeness of access is most accurately 
measured in terms of time and cost, rather 
than pure distance. This is not really a 
matter of how far a worker must go to his 
work, but how long it takes and how much 
it costs, as well as how many times he 
must change buses and/or subways, etc., 
in order to arrive at his destination. 


Access is a ‘‘must” to every land parcel. 


Access is also a question of how ade- 
quate and convenient individual entrance 
and exit routes and parking facilities are 
in terms of time and distance. These 
should be considered together with build- 
ing locations and entrances and as an 
extension of the layout of internal circula- 
tion systems. 


Access then, is the prerequisite to the 
usefulness of any block of space. Without 
the ability to enter, leave and move with- 
in it, to receive and transmit information or 
goods, space is of no value, however vast 
or rich in resource. The more accessible, 
urbanized and developed a site becomes, 
the more the man-made features of use, 
structure, circulation, and utilities tend 
to subordinate such factors as soil, topo- 
graphy and cover. 

In determining the placement of fed- 
eral government buildings, access should 
therefore be a prime consideration for 
without adequate access the structure’s 
functional usefulness is greatly diminished. 
In this respect accessibility does exercise 
a very important indirect control on any 
development. 

Considering individual site accesses on 
the other hand, it becomes essential to en- 
sure that they are adequately provided for 


and appropriately situated outside the 
(overall) access points, and selected with 
due care to the requirements of: 

- traffic flow (town planning — traffic 
responsibility) ; 

- site development aspects (landscaping 
responsibility); and 

-architectural design and entries to 
individual structures. 

It Cannot be stressed too strongly that 
all of the foregoing factors do directly af- 
fect the value of the land parcel and as 
such represent a primary concern for real- 
ty management. 


Practical Interpretations 


Determine the direction, volume and 
flow of traffic during certain normal and 
peak time periods of a day. 

Assess the types of routes available to 
link the site to the circulation system, al- 
lowing for slow movement, stoppage and 
parking as well as manoeuverability. 

Take precautions to ensure an access 
route is not continuously overloaded and 
that passage is always possible. 

If necessary allow for more than one 
access route. 

Remember that access is a prerequisite 
to the usefulness of any block of space. 

Coordinate location of site accesses 
with landscape and architectural design- 
ers. 


Major roads may be directly connected. 
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100 PEDESTRIAN MOVEMENT 


The purpose of the pedestrian system is 
to link all major destinations, connect 
them to the rapid transit stations, reduce 
conflict with vehicular traffic, promote 
interaction in the compact centre and 
make pedestrian circulation efficient, safe 
and enjoyable. 

Much of the difficulty in cities arises 
because of neglect of the pedestrian. Pe- 
destrian-vehicle conflicts are undergoing 
a marked increase, especially in urban 
areas. This is due partly to the great influx 
of people into cities and suburbs. Pedes- 
trian actions are less predictable than 
those of drivers. Consequently, it is diffi- 
cult to produce a definite design for order- 
ly and safe pedestrian movement. 

There are, of course, innumerable 
situations in which walking will always re- 
main a prime mode of movement from 
point to point. Certain areas depend upon 
it almost entirely as a means of communi- 
cation and intermovement; for example, 
campuses and shopping centres. The 
problem of conflict between pedestrian 
and traffic arises when automobiles pre- 
vent the free flow of pedestrians. It is 
impossible to have an ideal flow of both 
at the same time. 

A good way to test the quality of pedes- 
trian movement in a busy area is first to 
check the sidewalks to see if they are ade- 
quate, that width, paving, condition, pro- 
tection from rain and hot sun, and sidewalk 
outfittings, such as benches, do meet nor- 
mal requirements. Secondly, one should 
walk through a pedestrian area locating 
intersections and crosswalks, and deter- 
mine whether the pedestrian is subjected 
to unduly long and annoying waiting pe- 
riods. One answer to this is a combination 
of pedestrian safety islands and a reduc- 
tion in the speed of traffic. Pedestrian 
crossings should be frequent and conve- 
nient. The ideal answer to the problem is 
either the separation of cars and people 
onto different levels, or the creation of 
separate pedestrian-oriented and vehicle- 
oriented zones. 


Pedestrians should be protected by provided islands. 


Speeds of Circulation 


aoe 


550 mph 


The major limitations on walking are 
distance and speed. Most people are 
willing to walk only about 500 feet from 
parking areas and walking speed averages 
Only about two and one-half miles an hour. 
This scale determines the size of major 
groupings or hubs in a city and remains 
the basic enclave of urban design. As the 
length and width of these major hubs is 
seldom more than ten blocks and two 
blocks respectively, pedestrian malls have 
come very much to the fore, even more so 
since the goals of pedestrian malls are 
quite popular: to improve traffic circula- 
tion, to enhance the promotional capabil- 
ities of the district as a whole, and to en- 
hance the aesthetic quality of the district. 
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47 Pedestrians 


In essence, there should be a plan of pe- 
destrian circulation within every city. Such 
a plan tends to knit the movement of the 
pedestrian into a city-wide network and 
connect with the major generators of pe- 
destrian traffic. It serves as a guide to 
developers in the location of certain struc- 
tures. The plan could, conceivably, be 
based on the Renaissance building prin- 
ciples of processional movement or the 
more casual movement sequences found 
in mediaeval towns. Squares and plazas 
not only assist pedestrian movement 
from place to place, but also provide a 
human scale for architectural monuments. 
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Mediaeval city — to be seen and comprehended at human scale. 
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Renaissance and late Baroque city — to be appreciated by pedestrians. 


Since walking distance (e.g., from a 
parking lot, bus stop or subway) is so im- 
portant to individuals who usually look 
for the shortest routes, placement of fed- 
eral government structures should defi- 
nitely take into account the suitability of 
existing and projected pedestrian routes. 


Practical Interpretations 


Check the existing quality of pedestrian 
movement by examining the sidewalks to 
see if they are adequate for the purpose 
in terms of paving, condition, protection 
from rain and hot sun and sidewalk out- 
fittings, such as benches. 


Walking distances from parking areas 
should not exceed 500 feet. 

Locate intersections and crosswalks, 
and determine whether the pedestrian is 
subjected to unduly long and annoying 
waiting periods. If so, arrange for pedes- 
trian safety islands and a reduction in traf- 
fic speed. 

Determine the routes of pedestrian 
movement and ensure that site devel- 
opers will arrange paths according to these 
movements. 


lf traffic in the area is heavy and/or 
fast-moving consider either the separation 
of cars and people on different levels, or 
the creation of separate pedestrian- 
oriented and vehicle-oriented zones, and 
suggest that the architect's design should 
support such a concept. 

Study the following list of traffic impro- 
vements and provide for pedestrian safety 
and convenience. (Source: Traffic Plan- 
ning and Other Considerations for Pedes- 
trian Malls, Washington, ITE, 1966.) 
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Minor pedestrian improvement with 
area modification: 

- signal timing to favour pedestrians; 

- midblock pedestrian crosswalks; 

- parking and truck loading restrictions 
and enforcement; 

- lighting and facade improvements; 

- landscaping, including above-grade 
planters; 

- litter baskets, news stands, phones and 
mail boxes; 

- temperature controls, shelters and mu- 
SIC; 

- shuttle buses or similar services. 

Pedestrian improvements requiring side- 
walk widening: 

- sidewalk widening at street crossings 
and bus stops with midblock; 

- short-time loading or parking spaces; 

- building setbacks or arcades; 

- passageways to bisect long blocks; 

-mini-parks on odd lots, courts and rear 
areas; 

-benches, fountains, artwork and ac- 
cessories; 

- bus shelters; 

-person conveyances including escala- 
tors and moving sidewalks. 

Pedestrian malls displacing vehicular 
traffic partially or totally: 

- transitway —exclusion of all vehicles ex- 
cept buses and emergency vehicles for 
which there are special lanes; 

- plazas or interrupted malls — reserved 
for exclusive pedestrian use with cross 
street available to vehicular traffic; 

-continuous mall — pedestrian street 
extending full length of area without in- 
terruption; excluding all but emergency 
vehicles. 

Major pedestrian improvements. with 
multi-level construction: 

-separate pedestrian underpasses' or 
overpasses across the main or side 
street; 

-large second-level crossings combined 
with concourses above or below full in- 
tersection area; 

- second-level pedestrian ways along the 
street; 

- second vehicular level above or below 
the street for either transit, autos or 
trucks. 


The vehicle requires many directional devices. 


VEHICULAR MOVEMENT 


Rail rapid transit, buses, trucks and 
automobiles are all simply different types 
of vehicles, each with its own specific 
function and efficiency in the transporta- 
tion of persons or cargo. Some are used 
more than others. The automobile for 
example, accounts for between 85 and 90 
percent of the total travel on roads while 
the truck accounts for most of the re- 
maining travel. 
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One of the greatest problems of vehi- 
cular movement is that of rush-hour traf- 
fic in and out of the metropolitan core. 
Three-fourths of the traffic movement in 
this area is unnecessary for the simple 
reason that the vehicles involved have 
neither origin nor destination in the cen- p< \ 
tral core; they are, for the most part, - Mele. se 
through traffic. They pass through be- ime 
Cause, more often than not, no by-pass Mt 
exists. In this case, congestion is such 
that movement itself often ceases. 

In determining an approach to vehicular 
movement, the federal government must 
therefore attempt to understand the under- 
lying factors inherent in the movement 
itself. Thus, the facts of density, the dif- 
ferent means of circulation for different 
densities, and Knowledge of which of the 
various modes of transportation work best 
in different parts of the city must be 
correlated and made compatible, one with 
the other, in order to plan development 
accordingly. For example, the private car 
is the best means of making trips in low- 
density areas. It also works best in me- 
dium-density areas, and is the most nat- 
ural substitute for poor public transporta- 
tion. 

A bus or streetcar works well in a 
medium-density area where many people 
are going to the same place — work, for 
example. It also works well for feeder 
operations to a subway or rail terminal, for to odd places. 
short trips from a medium- to high-density 
area, and for short trips within a high- 
density core such as a city centre. 
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The private automobile is best for trips 
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An express bus works well for long and 
medium trips in medium-density areas and 
for making trips from medium - and low- 
densities to downtown and within down- 
town. 

Rail rapid transit is best for long trips 
from low-medium-density areas to the 
heart of a city, provided that access to 
stations is good. A commuter rail line may 
extend even farther out, in which event 
the stops must be far apart. 

In essence then, driving is the best 
means of circulation for a myriad of spe- 
cial trips anywhere at different times of 
the day, in the absence of other conve- 
nient means, and until congestion or park- 
ing becomes an inacceptable inconve- 
nience itself. Public transportation, on the 
other hand, works where there are con- 
centrations of passengers in space and 
time. 

In planning a federal development, 
it must be determined beforehand which 
of the vehicular movements are best suited 
to the employees in light of densities, 
physical and economic characteristics of 
the city, distance, time and cost. The 
structure should, therefore, be planned 
accordingly, instead of running counter 
to both trends and needs. 


Practical Interpretations 


Determine the existing traffic flows, pat- 
tern of movement and modes of transpor- 
tation. 

Determine the population density of the 
area in order to assess the type of circula- 
tion and the appropriate mode of transport. 


Express bus 


The local bus is best for trips 


40-60 mph 


in medium density areas, 


| 


connects high density areas, 


and transports to central terminals 


40-70 mph 


Rapid transit 


and leads to high density areas, 


serves between high density areas 


and concentrations of people. 


For example: 109 
- automobile 

—long trips 

—low-density areas 

—medium-density areas 

—substitute for poor public transporta- 

tion 
- bus or street car 

—medium-density areas 

—feeder operations 

—short trips from medium- to high-den- 

sity areas 

—short trips in high-density area 
- rapid rail transit 

—long trips from high- and medium- 

density areas 

Determine the most suitable mode of 
transport and assess the necessity for a 
public transportation system. 

In assessing the feasibility of a public 
transportation system determine the dis- 
tricts where the employees live, the exist- 
ing circulation routes available, the dis- 
tance and time factors involved, the alter- 
natives and their consequences, and the 
cost of providing such a system. 

Assess the needs for vehicle storage 
and meet it by public or private develop- 
ment. 


49 Public Transportation 
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LOADING AND UNLOADING 


Plans for adequate loading and un- 
loading facilities are a prerequisite to the 
establishment of a safe and efficient street 
transportation system. The inadequate 
supply of such facilities not only decreases 
the efficiency of the system, but can also 
seriously restrict the movement of vehic- 
ular and pedestrian traffic. 

Curb loading and unloading zones for 
passenger cars are generally a necessary 
provision in congested sections for urban 
areas. 

Of even greater importance are ade- 
quate facilities for commercial vehicles. 
However, curb loading zones are only 
practical solutions to the problem of truck 
loading demands, for example, in busy 
commercial districts. The use of alleys, 
where available, often serves to supple- 
ment truck loading space. 

Before making a decision to establish 
curb loading zones, the degree of need 
should be defined and evaluated through 
a study of current practice. Such a study 
Can be made on an individual block basis. 

However, it is desirable to examine 
interrelated areas as a unit. A study of 
this type is essentially an evaluation of 
space, supply and loading demand. 

A zoning by-law is desirable to create 
an official uniform procedure for estab- 
lishing commercial loading zones. It 
should provide the method of designation, 
the use and discontinuance of such zones, 
and the penalties for violation. Among 
other things the by-law may specify that 
there will be: no alley or off-street space 
for loading use; no curb loading space 
within 100 feet of proposed zone without 
crossing a street or alley, except in areas 
of concentrated activity; a minimum of 10- 
15 stops per day (for pick up and/or, del- 
ivery) per business or combination of 
business proposed to use the zone; and 
the weight, quantity and time require- 
ments of loads handled. 


Off-street loading permits traffic flow. 


Bus loading zones should be inset. 


It must be understood, of course, that 
there is a wide variation from city to city 
and place to place in the capacity of 
loading facilities required, and these will 
also have to be equated in relation to the 
floor area of buildings. In planning a fed- 
eral building, therefore, all these aspects 
should be taken into consideration. 


Practical Interpretations 


Examine the need for loading or un- 
loading facilities through a study of cur- 
rent practice, including an evaluation of 
existing space and the supply and demand 
for loading. 

Allow for curb loading and unloading 
zones for passenger cars as well as for 
commercial vehicles. 

Avoid curb loading and unloading as 
much as possible, especially on small 
streets and in busy areas of the city be- 
cause of possible congestion. 

lf the development is situated in a busy 
district, such as a commercial area, allow 
for the use of alleys and/or driveways. 


PARKING 


Parking is an integral part of the auto- 
motive transportation system. It is the ter- 
minal storage for vehicles while drivers 
and passengers are occupied elsewhere. 
One objective of a good transportation 
plan is to provide a balance between 
circulation of motor vehicles and terminal 
storage. 


The auto requires new forms of storage. 


The amount of parking space required 
has long been a subject of discussion. 
The Urban Land Institute of America has 
established an index of 5.5 parking spaces 
per 1000 square feet of gross leasable 
area, which may be either on-street or 
off-street (each 9’ X 20’). Other stan- 
dards, may go as high as 6.5 units per 
1000 sq. ft. (each 8’ X 19’). 

These however, do not include aisles 
and approaches. It will be further detailed 
in the following data that area require- 
ment for each parking car including aisles 
and approaches would average to some 
350 sq. ft. (see Table 16). As an approx- 
imate quick calculation one acre of land 
used for surface parking would accom- 
modate an average of 120 cars including 
all approaches. 
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On-street, or curb parking presently 
comprises 14 percent of the total space 
supply in urban areas of one million and 
over, although it accommodates over 50 
percent of the total parking demand. 
Still, curb parking space is inadequate 
to accommodate peak demands. The use 
of parking meters, either manual or auto- 
matic, is the most common method of 
reducing the average curb parking period. 
They are an assurance of availability, that 
a particular spot will not be occupied by 
all-day parkers. Although parking meters 
improve traffic flow the method of curb- 
side parking is in itself not very acceptable 
as it is a high contributor to traffic acci- 
dents. Further details and characteristics 
of curb parking will be offered later in 
this chapter. 

The second method of parking is off- 
street, in specified parking lots or garages. 
An important factor in their location is the 
walking distance from the parking facility 
to the driver’s destination. 

Another factor in location is land cost 
and construction cost. Construction costs 
alone range from $1,500 to $3,000 per 
space for conventional ramp garages, 
$2,000 to $4,000 for mechanical garages 
and an average of $4,500, or more, per 
space for underground garages. Often, 
therefore, the deciding factor of what type 
of parking facility will be erected is land 
cost. For example, for land values below 
$5 per square foot, surface parking lots 
are generally more economical than ga- 
rages. Between $5 and $24, multi-deck 
garages appear more feasible, while for 
unusually high land costs, underground 
garages may be commonly acceptable. 
In addition, the foregoing considerations 
should be further made subject of the 
costs of servicing the land with urban 
conveniences. The use of serviced land 
for surface parking purposes should al- 
ways be carefully scrutinized. 

In addition to land and construction 
costs, the location of a new parking 
facility should also depend upon the: 

- degree of demand within a specific area; 

- location of traffic generators; 

- adequacy of existing parking facilities; 

+ geographical area within which the de- 
mand exceeds supply; and 

- location of suitable access streets. 


Curbside parking takes up road space. 
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As well, there are certain design criteria 
which must be followed. Parking space 
layouts depend to a great extent on the 
size and shape of the areas available for 
this use. Angled parking spaces are easier 
to get into but present a disadvantage 
when backing out. Perpendicular stall 
widths in this case should be 9 feet where 
room is available and certainly not less 
than 8 feet. Stall separators painted with 
a double line a foot apart are preferred to 
a single line stall separator, space per- 
mitting. On the other hand, if cars are 
parked at an angle of 90 degrees to the 
access road, stall depth should be 19 
feet minimum and aisle width 23-25 feet, 
while corresponding widths vary from 
9 feet to 8 feet. For 45-degree angle park- 
ing stall widths must be at least 12.5 feet. 

Table 16 and Figure 50 show parking 
area dimensions incorporated in most of 
the North American Standards. 


Parking within CBD may cause havoc. 


Table 16 — Parking Area Dimensions 


Width Angle Direction Width Depth Width Unit Unit Area 


of of of of Perpen: Parallel Parking Parking per 
Stall Parking Parking Aisle dicular toAisle Depth Car Car 
to Aisle 
Deg. Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
30 28) Ws1 16.0 27.6 42.7 341.6 
45 23S 18.0 Wiles! SOLS 48.5 274.4 
8.0 60 21.0 7 OFZ 40.7 60.4 278.4 
90 PRS) (0) 1920) 8.0 44.0 63.0 252.0 
30 = IAS Wey 17.0 PATI AS 42.7 363.0 
45 = 285 18.0 12.0 SORS 48.5 292.0 
8.5 60 = 20.0 AS) 7/ 9.8 39.7 59.4 292.0 
90 24.0 19.0 8.5 43.0 62.0 PAT S\a8) 
30 WAS We 18.0 27.6 42.7 384.3 
45 12.5 18.0 WT 30.5 48.5 308.0 
9.0 60 ORO Oa, 10.4 38.7 58.4 BUSA, 
90 23.0 19.0 950 42.0 61.0 274.5 


Source: Traffic Engineering Handbook, ITE, 1965. 
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Dimensions in Feet 


Traffic Engineering Handbook 
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Minimum Dimensions for Parking 


50 


Figure 50 may be used to assist interpo- 
lation whenever unusual circumstances 
are encountered. 

Since parking needs have developed 
wherever people congregate, parking has 
become a major urban land use require- 
ment. It is an essential requirement in the 
design and location of major buildings and 
activity centres and usually a prerequisite 
to their development. To obtain maximum 
benefit from the use of projected parking 
space, parking facilities that may already 
be in existence adjacent to the site should 
also be evaluated. 

Inadequate parking precipitates illegal 
use of curbs and, in turn, can adversely 
affect the entire central area traffic circu- 
lation. For these and other reasons, it is 
to the advantage of federal government 
projects that a careful study be made of 
the parking requirements for any proposed 
structure, where many of the more un- 
necessary problems associated with park- 
ing may be avoided by careful planning. 
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Parking 
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PARKING CURB 


Metéred \ Unrestricted 


Sai iiascreved 
L hour . 
lipeal 


ON Loading 
Passenger 
Transport 


Partial Ly. Prohibited 
Restricted 


total one side 


time or rush hour 
duration restriction 
limited 


OFF-STREET 


Open Structural 
Rented 


Customer parkades underground 
Commercial ramp system 
Cooperative mechanical 

garages 


Municipal 


Pacnviaitee Public 


Operation Operation 
Source: DPW Town Planning 1972 
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For easy reference and understanding 
of the technical terms used with regard 
to various parking functions, see Figure 
Syd. 

Short explanations pertinent to the use 
and principal functions of the categories 
illustrated in Figure 52 are shown here- 
under: 


Curb parking — is provided on the road- 
way along its sides and use is controlled 
by signs erected by the municipality. 


Metered — this includes all parking areas 
where the duration of parking is controlled 
_by a timing device. 


Partially restricted — means that parking 
is prohibited during certain peak periods. 


Classified restrictions — reserve that 
use for certain vehicles only (taxi, trans- 
port, deliveries, etc.). 


Prohibited — no parking at any time. 
Criteria for using curb parking are to: 
-ensure clean vision near intersections 
(min. 20’); 
-eliminate interference with intersec- 
tions, driveways, pedestrians, etc.; 
-e@nsure access to hydrants and other 
utilities; and 
- free the carriageway for traffic whenever 
required. 
Priorities in using curb parking are ap- 
plied in the following order: 
- traffic; 
- loading; 
- passenger; 
- short-time parking; 
- long-time parking. 


Off-street parking — should always be 
preferred to curb parking wherever 
possible. It is provided in specially desig- 
nated areas, but clear of the carriage- 
way itself. 


Open parking areas — are at grade sur- 
face and could be rented or assigned to 
groups or individuals. 


Municipal parking — is offered to the 
public from municipal ownership: 


- directly and retained under municipal 
administration or 

- rented to private operators. 

Structural parking — is usually. provided 


in high-density areas below ground or in 
special structures where at grade use for 
parking would be too expensive. 


General comments off- 
street parking: 
- Most economical is 90° for rectangular 


lots (most cases) 


concerning 


- For lots 120’ in width 60° parking is most 


economical 
-'Back-in parking presents traffic hazards 
but requires less area 


- Access width at grade single entry .. 16’ 
SSI (CLC X Ua tear irae Saree ea ects aye 10’ 
- combined entry & exit (min.) ...... 26° 
- structural entry of exit (min.) ...... a 
SH lagleccm (AMinane tite Ro oo. Cree oe 14’ 
CURVE CinammO Sunline) less newer 14’ 
SLUM OCUMOUISIOS — Stel lige oe an 30’ 
MINSIGCRR cane EES, ORE ee ee 16’ 
Scamprorades x Maxey) (feels ce eels 15% 


Practical Interpretations 


The physical layout for parking is an 
engineering exercise, its development 
belongs to landscaping, and its relation- 
ship to the building is part of the architect's 
site plan. However, the general utilization 
of the land area for parking, its influence 
on internal circulation and accesses to the 
adjacent areas and roads, come within 
the scope of the town planner’s authority. 
Sites should be selected with due regard 
to the size and location of parking areas. 
Land use and accesses should be handled 
as part of the town planning input. 

The building’s parking areas should 
not be separated from the building by 
any roads used by motor vehicles. 

Parking areas should be within 500 
feet walking distance of the building they 
serve. 

Serviced land may only be used for 
surface parking if other means of parking 
are less economical. 
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AIR-RAIL-SHIP TRANSPORTATION 


Federal structures occasionally  re- 
quire direct air-rail-ship connections for 
transporting goods. Obvious examples are: 
postal stations distributing parcel and 
bulk mail; national customs installations 
dealing with foreign shipments; and grain 
handling, storage and loading facilities. 

The actual design of the necessary 
transportation connections does not come 
within the sphere of influence of the 
town planner. Nevertheless, certain re- 
quirements must be formulated prior to 
the beginning of the site selection process. 
The following considerations are im- 
portant: 

-a direct connection with the transpor- 
tation facilities; 


-the acceptable distance (if any) which 
may be tolerable; 

- the possibility of extending the transpor- 
tation connections; and/or 

- the additional costs of operation if locat- 
ing away from these connections. 

Each of the foregoing should be care- 
fully investigated according to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Such connections are not convenience 
items for federal facilities, but cost items 
if alternative modes of transportation are 
to be installed. These requirements need 
careful and early analysis during the pro- 
gram development stage. 


Practical Interpretations 


Investigate the possible need for direct 
air, rail or ship connections. 
Assess the economy of providing for 


such connections directly or by using 
other means of transportation. 
Coordinate with authorities in control 


of such facilities to learn about their 
requirements. 

Ensure that the requirements of trans- 
portation authorities are observed during 


the design and construction stage. 
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8. Development Requirements 


UTILITIES 


The servicing of land parcels is an 
engineering responsibility. Town  plan- 
ners, however, should have a fair under- 
standing of the principles, techniques 
and especially the costs of utilities ser- 
vicing. Town planning decisions regarding 
locations and land utilization would cer- 
tainly influence the engineering aspects of 
the layout and capacities of utility lines. 

It is not necessary here to discuss in de- 
tail the technical requirements relating to 
land servicing but to offer a few useful and 
representative highlights so as to empha- 
size the need and importance of good co- 
ordination with the service engineers. 

The major service connections needed 
to develop a land parcel are: 

- sanitary sewers; 

- domestic water; 

- storm sewers; and 
- electrical power. 

In addition to such principal services, 
there are a number of other utilities, public 
services for example, all of which are 
necessary to the proper functioning of a 
development. 

Roads are also an essential part of the 
services as already indicated in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Appendix 2: Checklists 
should also be consulted. 

The important aspects of servicing i-.e., 
those which are relevant to the town plan- 
ning considerations concerned with the 
siting of government structures, are high- 
lighted in the following part of this dis- 
cussion. 

Sanitary sewer — usually a separate sys- 
tem for the disposal of waste leading to 
treatment facilities. In an older type of 
development, however, it could be com- 
bined with the storm drainage system, 
thus serving both purposes in common 
pipes. Quite often, the treatment facilities 
are non-existent and sewage is discharged 
directly into lakes and rivers. 


The provision of a suitable line with 
adequate capacity is the responsibility 
of the city. If, however, the federal devel- 
opment substantially overloads the 
municipal system, a federal contribution 
to the extension of the sewer lines could 
be requested. It should be noted that 
such a provision is entirely the developer’s 
responsibility: 

- within the property itself; 
- in unserviced areas; and 
- in case of special or oversized areas. 

Any large-scale federal development 
should be connected to a sewerage sys- 
tem with adequate treatment facilities. 
No federal structure should operate by 
discharging untreated waste in any loca- 
tion of the country. 

The most important characteristic of 
a sewerage system is that it operates on 
the principle of gravity flow. A minimum 
slope of 0.5 percent is required for lateral 
pipes. Main trunk lines are not to be 
tapped for individual connections. Pipes 
are to be lowered to a minimum depth of 
six feet to facilitate frost-free service. 
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In place of sewers, septic tanks or 
open disposal lagoons could also be ac- 
ceptable in unserviced areas. Septic 
tanks, however, should only be used by 
small users. 

Utility lines should not be built over, 
but road and sidewalk pavement or park- 
ing areas may be constructed over, sewer 
lines. 

For general design calculations, an 
average of 100-gallon waste per person 
per 24 hours may be expected. Office 
population may be counted for less than 
half of the above load. 

Minimum pipe size for federal construc- 
tion is 8 in. Laterals should not exceed 50 
feet horizontal length. Minimum velocity 
in pipes should exceed 2 feet per second 
for self-cleansing effect. 

Water — unlike the sewer pipes, the 
water distribution system works. on 
pressure and the layout of pipes requires 
no sloping. The system should never- 
theless be buried under a minimum of 6 
feet of earth to keep it frostfree. 

Dead-end lines are to be avoided, and 
the layout should support a circulatory 
ring system to avoid problems of: 

- flushing and cleaning; 
- pressure losses; and 
- breakdown in service. 

Valves should be installed at maximum 
every 1000 feet and water hydrants should 
be less than 500 feet apart. 

Water hydrants should: 

- be a minimum of 50’ from the building; 

- be built on a solid base; 

-have the hole filled with broken stone 
6” to elbow; 

-have 12” of gravel fill around hydrant to 
prevent freezing; and 

+ never be set on concrete. 

Pressures at hydrants should never be 
less than 20 p.s.i. 

Pipe sizes should be 8 in. minimum for 
federal projects. 

For general planning of a federal build- 
ing, a daily 10 to 15 gallons should be 
supplied for each occupant, plus water for 
fire fighting. 

The quality of potable water should be 
checked to ensure safety standards. 


treatment 
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Sewer System 
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distributor 


source 


Water Distribution System 


Storm Sewer 


Storm sewer — ensure that there is 
proper drainage of surface and run-off 
water by gravity without inconveniencing 


Hydro power — is supplied by high- 
power lines and then transformed on the 
site to low voltage. Transformers should be 
centrally located with secondary lines that 
should not exceed 400’ in length. 

As with the water lines, the best distri- 
bution is a loop system. Conductors should 
preferably be buried wires except in rocky 
areas or areas that have a high water 
table. 

If poles are used for overhead lines, 
spacing should not exceed 125 feet. 

Public areas require proper lighting. 
As a general rule, light poles may be 
spaced 10 to 12 times the height of the 
mounted light source. 

In providing for electrical service check 
to ensure: 

- adequate quantity; 

+ appropriate transforming capacity; 
- aesthetic overhead distribution; and 
- well-lighted public areas. 


Practical Interpretations 


Utility Connections and_ installations 
should be carefully considered in the 
site selection and utilization process. 

Avoid any layout which would neces- 
sitate forced sewer lines. 

Locate buildings with due regard to 


adjacent land parcels. The major cate- minimum slope requirements of sewer 
gories are: = lines. 

- open pits and channels: Re Federal construction standards call for 
- buried pipes; and 4 a minimum of 8 in. sewer pipes. 

- drainage tiles (buried). Federal construction standards also 

Some of the major characteristics are: specify a minimum of 8 in. water lines. 
-large pipes of over 42” are usually Avoid dead-end water connections. 

made of concrete; Secondary (low. voltage) electrical 
- Curves may not be less than 100’ radius; conduits should not exceed 400 feet. 

- manholes must not be in excess of 500’ Public spaces require lights spaced 
apart; apart 10 to 12 times the mounting heights 
-open areas should have a minimum of of light source. 

Vo percent slope (away from build- Surface drainage requires a minimum 
ings); of 1/2 per cent slope. 

- pipe should be buried a minimum of 6’; 
-minimum slopes of pipes should be main- 
tained at 0.3 percent. 

Landscape and site developers must be 
consulted regarding storm drainage and 
allowable connections to the street sys- 
tem. 


transformer 


Hydro Power 
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Part III 


Theoretical Approaches 
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9. Physical Planning 


SITE PLANNING 


Site planning is the art and science of 
placing structures ona site in harmonious 
relationship with the environment. 

Only a decade ago most practicing town 
planning professionals conceded that 
this is the main function and overall res- 
ponsibility of the profession. In practice, 
of course, planning is highly complex 
and not merely a technically oriented pro- 
cess. While the main concern may be one 
of achieving a harmony between struc- 
tures and environment, there are many 
other considerations, not specifically 
related to the physical requirements, that 
must be met in the overall planning pro- 
cess. 

Site planning, neverthless, is the actual 
physical implementation of theoretical 
planning and as such provides first-hand 
evidence of the planning process. 

The proper approach to site planning 
is to make a survey of the site’s physical 
characteristics. This produces a proper 
understanding of the potential the location 
offers for development. This is followed 
by an analysis of all the functions planned 
for the site. 

The site potential, if it is understood 
in proper relationship to the functions 
to be accommodated on the site, will 
quite clearly determine the development 
objectives that could be adopted for the 
use of the site. 

Previous discussions 
zation, Chapter 6) presented a number 
of physical criteria and considerations 
regarding site utilization. It is now con- 
venient to emphasize a few aspects of 
site planning that will influence the inter- 
actions between various physical charac- 
teristics and functional aspects. Principal 
considerations may be: 

- location of activities; 

- visual appearance; 

+ proportions in use; 

- environmental management; and 

+ protection against blighting influences. 


(see Site Utili- 


Activities, not only those which are in- 
cluded in the building, but others which 
are generated by it, should be well sited. 
There are sites which have frontal activ- 
ities On more than one side, resulting in 
a potential need to face in various direc- 
tions consistent with the main activities. 
It is strongly recommended that public 
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Cityscape 


buildings should always be oriented — with 
regard to main functional affiliations — 
in one direction only. In this respect, once 
the main function is oriented, the proper 
order of importance or priorities of other 
activities should be examined and estab- 
lished accordingly in relation to the site. 
Since interactions between _ functions 
are to be protected, this would determine 
the relationship of one unit to another. 

Appearance — the final appearance of 
the structure and treatment of the site will 
create an impression on every visitor or 
passerby. Thus, the overall impression of 
the finished project should present or- 
ganized well-thought-out attractions. Di- 
mensions and proportionate relationships 
between site, individual units and details 
of the structure itself should add up to 
contribution to the overall character of the 


area. Most of these considerations are 
well within the architect-designer’s author- 
ity. Planners, however, should help in the 
interpretation of the general character 
and siting of individual units to fit an overall 
concept. Elements of landscaping should 
be developed by landscape architects to 
enhance the visual character of the site 
development. 
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Proportions 


Proportions are most important in site 
planning to avoid overloading of the site 
itself or of individual structures. Rear, 
front and side yards, internal courts and 
open areas should not only be situated in 
proper relationship to the overall use con- 
cept, but should also represent a fitting 
proportion to structures and massing 
on the site. The proportions of used and 
unused areas should be established not 
only with regard to economic use aspects, 
but also in proper proportions to the over- 
all development. 


Environment management insite plan- 
ning should not only consider the provi- 
sion of light and air and the advantageous 
utilization of natural amenities, land- 
scapes, etc., but also be concerned with 
protecting the atmosphere, flora and 
fauna. And, not least of all, the quietness 
of the area should be protected from any 
undue ill effects that may be occasioned 
by the new development. 
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Blighting (area impairments) will occur 
in any location in due course. This condi- 
tion can, however, be minimized or its 
progress slowed down with the applica- 
tion of protective measures. 

Typical blighting influences may be 
identified as: 

- overbuilding (crowding) of the site; 

- overloading utility lines; 

- overcrowding road approaches; 

-a result of using cheap building ma- 
terials; 

- permitting unsuitable functions; 

-a result of implementing undesirable 
design details; 

- over- or under-decorating; 

-a result of neglecting safety and health 
protection; 

-a result of selecting inappropriate di- 
rectional orientation; and 

- insufficient light, air, etc. 


Practical Interpretations 


Site planning aspects to complement 
the environment should be defined for the 
assistance of the architect-designer. 

Structures must represent or generate 
only such activities as are to be prop- 
erly located on the site. 

Visual appearance should be organized 
and be suited to the environment. 

Proportions between individual units, 
neighbouring structures and relative to 
the site itself, should be in harmony one 
with the other. 

Environmental qualities should be pro- 
tected. 

With the enforcement of good controls, 
blighting influences should be minimized. 
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Urban Blight 


COORDINATION 


The aspects of coordination — so im- 
portant in the planning process — have 
already been discussed at length. How- 
ever, the necessary coordination of phys- 
ical planning with other professional ex- 
pressions, overall plans and surrounding 
milieu should now be mentioned. 


Town planning, necessitating, as it does, 
the involvement of a number of various 
professionals and their views, is altogether 
too complex to be encompassed by any 
One profession in the decision-making 
process. 

Site planning is the town planner’s ex- 
pression of a site’s physical development. 
It should, however, satisfy many other 
requirements as well. 


Other professions, which would influence 

site planning decisions and should be con- 

sulted are: 

- engineers (civil, municipal, traffic, me- 
chanical, geological, electrical); 

- architect-designer; 
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- landscape architect; 
- sociologist; 

- economist; 

- realtor; and 

- municipal lawyer. 


Overall plans for development usually state 
principal categories and overall balances 
of land uses, transportation systems and 
servicing aspects (Comprehensive plans). 
The statements often contain no rules of 
detailed development for sites directly. 
The land-use functions and service re- 
quirements, nevertheless, dictate indirectly 
a systematic site development best suited 
to the overall objectives. The necessary 
coordination of these overall objectives 
would obviously save time, money and 
efforts. 

The surrounding milieu reflects a cer- 
tain character and represents a kind of 
local flavour that should be observed 


in the type of development. North Ameri- 
can tourists visit far-away places regu- 
larly to enjoy the special physical charac- 
teristics of a foreign country. The com- 
paratively recent industrialization of Can- 
ada has not always been accompanied 
by a corresponding awareness of the 
extreme importance of preserving the 
special local characteristics of the Ca- 
nadian environment. In this respect, not 
only planners but also various levels of 
government have been increasingly con- 
cerned with the integrity of land uses. 


Practical Interpretations 


Learn about the requirements of other 
professionals and coordinate physical 
site plans with their working interests. 

Learn about the provisions of overall 
plans, understand the implications of the 
site and coordinate them with the plans. 

Identify the special character of the area 
and develop site plans in line with those 
characteristics. 
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The belief that professional require- 
ments could (and should) always be de- 
scribed and controlled by standard regula- 
tions is a commonly held fallacy. The 
principles of aesthetics are, by their na- 
ture, intangible, hard to define and equally 
difficult to control absolutely. 

Emanuel Kant, an 18th-century idealist 
and philosopher, described beauty as 
- something which pleases without 
involving a_ selfish interest’. Architect- 
urally speaking, aesthetics encompass 
judgements dealing with beauty, harmony 
and order insofar as they apply to unwritten 
personal preferences with regard to the 
combined characteristics that are visible 
in the structure and the development of 
the site. 

It should, of course, be stressed that 
there is no inflexible rule to identify beauty 
and a pleasing physical appearance. 
People maintain, and often change, their 
personal preferences and taste as a result 
of causes too numerous to discuss here. 
Aesthetic considerations are influenced 
to a degree by general cultural trends. 
Nevertheless, they still tend to remain 
personalized and subjective. 

However, there are commonly accepted 
rules. For example, monotony, the end- 
less repetition of a uniform element, is 
tiring and repellent. The impact of radical 
changes in successful physical attractions 
is also generally resisted and considered 
disturbing. While this implies that aesthe- 
tics could be based on rules accepted ob- 
jectively by everybody, the truth is that 
there are both subjective and objective 
elements present in an aesthetic appre- 
ciation. Some rules should always be ob- 
served, and others may be applied as 
a personal decision subject to time and 
space considerations. 
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Some of the widely accepted principles 
that should be generally observed are 
listed below: 

- avoid sudden changes; 

- break up monotonous repetition of the 
same details; 

- use contrasting elements in a sequence 
order; 

- consider light and shadow effects as ele- 
ments of the design; 

- apply decorative elements in moderation; 

-avoid appearance of economic simpli- 
city; 

- consider appearance from different view- 
points where people may stand to look 
at the structure; 

- consider the general view together with 
background, surroundings, etc.; 

- there should be a reason for each con- 
cept; 

- physical appearance should not be in 
conflict with actual functions; 

- physical appearance should be such that 
it will be appreciated in all seasons. 

Aesthetics in connection with town 
planning concepts should serve to im- 
prove the quality of the federal physical 
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60 Economic Simplicity 


development with special emphasis on the 
various types of urban attractions. These 
additions should enrich the urban space 
and provide not only for sound business 
interests, but also for human activity and 
enjoyment. 

There is no doubt that the collective 
needs of urban inhabitants are among 
the most important factors to be consid- 
ered in shaping the urban milieu. The phys- 
ical setting and its overall appearance 
should, therefore, give expression to these 
human desires by the introduction of the 
visual characteristics that mirror the most 
commonly held interests of the population. 


Practical Interpretations 


Avoid negative rules of aesthetic ap- 
preciation. 

Consider local taste, background, char- 
acter and use decorative elements in 
keeping with local characteristics. 

Avoid a general appearance of simpli- 
city for economic reasons. 

Avoid the sudden and crude use of ele- 
ments designed to catch interest but which 
offer no attraction. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


The connotation of the word “environ- 
ment’, which once referred to the sum 
total of social and cultural conditions 
that influence the individual and commu- 
nities, has been modified in recent times. 
Although the original connotation has been 
retained it now also refers to natural condi- 
tions of air, land and water largely because 
of the extent to which they are affected by 
human activities. Environmental consider- 
ations are not only pressing social and 
political issues, they are also key factors 
in the planning of federal projects as well 
as other land use developments. Natural 
conditions of climate and terrain vary con- 
siderably from pleasant and hospitable 
to the extremes of adverse climate and 
inhospitable surroundings. Some con- 
ditions, such as attractive vegetation or 
scenic views, may be integrated naturally 
into a planning concept to enhance the 
impact and the success of the project. 
Other conditions, such as seasonal flood- 
ing or unstable subsurface conditions, 
may preclude or inhibit the success of the 
project to the extent that the proposal 
will have to be modified or abandoned. 
For the success of the project, as well 
as the protection of the environment, it 
is therefore imperative that the influence 
of the regional environment in land use 
planning be fully understood. 


In federal developments, protection of 
the environment is a goal in itself. In many 
cases, especially in urban or other built- 
up areas, the achievement of this goal is 
virtually impossible because of the cumu- 
lative effects of earlier commercial or 
industrial developments and/or more re- 
cent adjacent uses on the natural condi- 
tions of the site itself. In other cases, 
where natural conditions have been pre- 
served, planning must stress the fostering 
of a positive balance between the project 
and these features. Where a building or 
its associated activities may have a neg- 
ative impact on natural conditions, im- 
partial counteractive measures must be 
undertaken. Such measures might, for 
example, include erosion control, land- 
scaping, pollution control or wildlife hab- 
itat improvement. 

Many natural features may be deliber- 
ately incorporated into a plan as a funda- 
mental part of the design concept. Such 
features as vegetation, bodies of water 
or views, should, by every practicable 
means, be preserved as assets to comple- 
ment or beautify the final structure. Un- 
questionably, a building becomes much 
more attractive if it is situated in a pleas- 
ant, natural setting. In an urban area, 
natural amenities may be few and every 
effort should be made to preserve what 
natural assets may still remain. Land- 
scaping may be used as an effective sup- 
plement to natural conditions. In unde- 
veloped areas, natural features may be 
much more favourable for aesthetic plan- 
ning and the scope for interpreting them 
into the project design will be much 
greater. 

The natural environment may be used 
to provide for certain opportunities that 
are becoming scarcer and scarcer in the 
urban setting, but which are now con- 
sidered to be even more necessary for a 
healthful and satisfying existence. Natural 
areas offer space for passive recreation, 
for relaxation, and for relief from the man- 


made structures of the urban scene. While 
there may be overriding factors of func- 
tional location and access, siting of federal 
projects adjacent to parks and open space 
is likely to be invaluable in terms of em- 
ployer and employee relations. 


Practical Interpretations 


Respect policies and goals that are de- 
voted to managing the natural conditions 
of a site with regard to a federal develop- 
ment. Environmental goals and policies 
will be concerned with preservation and 
conservation, the provision of open space, 
outdoor recreation and aesthetics. 

Do not adopt a development which 
will over-utilize (crowd) the site. 

Undertake a resource inventory of the 
site and its environs. The inventory should 
analyse and take into account the flora, 
fauna, geology, bodies of water and phys- 
iographic features on or related to the 
site. The analysis should also include 
assessments of quality and quantity, eco- 
nomic value, recreational value, amenity 
value and ecological value. 

Determine how to obtain the optimum 
integration of the most advantageous 
features into the plan. Consider how to 
overcome or counteract natural hazards 
and ascertain what conservation measures 
will be necessary. 

Use landscaping to supplement the nat- 
ural characteristics of the site. 
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10. Social Planning 


GENERAL 


Whereas physical planning concerns 
the physical structuring of a community 
and economic planning concerns the eco- 
nomic milieu, social planning concerns 
the community's inhabitants, how they 
relate to physical and economic devel- 
opment, and how their daily lives may be 
improved through planning. Social plan- 
ning is not an isolated discipline prac- 
ticed only by social planners. It is rather 
a factor which pervades the entire prac- 
tice of town planning. Indeed, social plan- 
ning, through its own methods, provides 
the basic informational background on the 
community's population and analyses 
how people’s lives may be affected or im- 
proved by a new development. In this 
way the realistic comprehensiveness of a 
plan may be assured and consideration 
for the citizen maximized. 

Social planning may, and often does, 
involve a wide range of issues. Discussion 
under the following headings will there- 
fore focus on certain selected items 
which are of direct relevance to the plan- 
ning of federal projects. 


Regional Coordination deals with the re- 
gional context within which a development 
will take place. It concentrates on poli- 
tical, economic and social coordination 
of the project relative to the community 
and the region. 


Income and Occupational Groups directs 
attention to the two main socio-economic 
variables involved in development. 


Ethnic Considerations refer to minority 
groups and how they relate to federal 
developments. 


Community Facilities refer to those public 
facilities which are to accommodate the 
basic cultural, educational, recreational 
and service needs of acommunity. 


Citizen Participation is concerned with 
the involvement of the citizens in the plan- 
ning and decision-making aspects of the 
development. It refers to the extent to 
which citizens may influence the institu- 
tionalized processes which shape their 
community environment. 


Demography provides an analysis of the 
factors which are Critical in understanding 
the population base of the community. 
These include characteristics relating to 
population size, composition and distribu- 
tion. 


Political Considerations refer to govern- 
mental or political influences on the plan- 
ning process. 


Values, the last section, examines how 
people’s values, attitudes and sentiments 
may influence planning. 


Practical Interpretations 


Federal structures are part of the urban 
milieu. and should be located with due 
respect to the community’s social require- 
ments. 

Regional and local aspects differ from 
one another, so the same project may not 
be appropriate for the same purpose in 
another area. 

The primary purpose of federal struc- 
tures is to serve the needs of the govern- 
ment; this should, nevertheless, be co- 
ordinated with social planning principles 
appropriate to the urban functions. 


REGIONAL COORDINATION 


Regional coordination refers to the inte- 
gration of a development with established 
or projected political, economic or social 
patterns existing in a region. A region may 
refer to an area on the basis of political, 
economic, social or physical homogeneity; 
it may include an area represented by a 
municipal, provincial or federal govern- 
ment; or it may be an area under the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of a_ regional 
authority, such as a conservation author- 
ity or regional development association. 
The concept of regional coordination is 
broad because of this wide variation in the 
nature of a region. In town planning, how- 
ever, a region is understood to refer to an 
area larger than a defined community but 
no larger than the nation. 

Regional coordination is necessary to 
achieve or maintain harmony and balance 
within and between regions. In the plan- 
ning of federal developments, intra-re- 
gional coordination is important because 
the project must be integrated into the 


surrounding region. Inter-regional co- 
Ordination may _ be significant where 
relationships between regions are in- 


volved. The ultimate objective of these 
measures is to ensure that the develop- 
ment will conform to or promote the goals 
and aspirations of the region. 

Political or governmental factors are 
probably the most prevalent aspects in- 
volved in regional coordination. In the 
development of a federal project, govern- 
ment involvement is often multi-levelled, 
that is, several levels of government may 
be involved including federal departments, 
municipal and local governments. While 
the federal government acts as the devel- 
oper, other levels of government will have 
their own areas of jurisdiction. A city or 
town council, for example, will impose zon- 
ing regulations or other building restric- 
tions which are expected to be met. A new 
development involves recognizing and 
coordinating these different authorities 
(see also Political Considerations in this 
Chapter). Coordination must take place by 
establishing which authorities may become 
involved in the project, the extent of their 
jurisdiction, and then coordinating the pro- 
ject in accordance with their requirements. 
Coordination often includes harmonizing 
the requirements of departments within 
the federal government. 


Economic factors may not be as well 
defined but are still important and sus- 
ceptible to the impact of new develop- 
ments. The relationship is bilateral in that 
the economic milieu of the region may af- 
fect the viability of the community. Eco- 
nomic factors include: labour force com- 


position, occupational mix, productivity, 
income levels, and industrial and man- 
ufacturing activity. These all, however, 


have social consequences. New develop- 
ments must be examined in terms of how 
they will affect these, for example: Will 
they increase labour force participation 
for males, females, ethnic groups, etc? 
Will they affect the relationship of pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary industries? 
How will they affect incomes? Conversely, 
economic considerations will include: 
the availability of a suitable labour force, 
the availability of any essential industrial 
services, etc. Finally, new developments 
may be coordinated with regional econom- 
ic development programs under way in 
the region. They may be used to stimulate 
growth in certain areas, to increase in- 
comes and employment opportunities or to 
diversify economic activities within the 
region. 


Social factors include a variety of pat- 
terns associated with demographic char- 
acteristics and interactions which are 
prevalent in the region. Socially, the 
relationship between a region and a com- 
munity becomes established over time; 
patterns have stabilized. New develop- 
ments may affect such patterns by 
creating additional needs for housing, 
schools, social services, and amenities 
such as recreational or cultural centres. 

Developments must also be coordinated 
with existing facilities and patterns. 
Site planning is the key to this coordina- 
tion. Certain locations will be more ad- 
vantageous than others. Values may also 
be affected on a regional scale (see also 
Values in this Chapter). 

In view of potential political, economic 
and social impacts, regional coordination 
is a necessary element in planning new 
federal developments. Impacts may be 
negative or positive and, in either case, 
will reflect the image of the federal gov- 
ernment. Regional coordination is neces- 
sary to achieve compatibility and to en- 
sure that positive linkages are maximized. 
If coordination is effective the success of 
the project will be closer to realization. 

Regional coordination is facilitated large- 
ly through communication. Proper chan- 
nels for communication between different 
levels of authorities, especially by plan- 
ners and decision-makers, must be estab- 
lished, maintained and utilized. Such 
channels may include normal correspon- 
dence, meetings, reports, etc. The basic 
objective is to achieve an accurate and 
complete exchange of all essential infor- 
mation. In addition, impact studies may 
be carried out to anticipate potential im- 
pacts on the region. To supplement both 
of these objectives regional analysis stud- 
ies are undertaken to provide the basic 
data and information required to assess 
the nature of the relationship between 
community and region and to assess the 
overall impact. 


Practical Interpretations 


Identify and examine each of the im- 
pacts which the development might create 
on the regional scale. Decide how to 
maximize the positive impacts and mini- 
mize the negative impacts. This should 


be achieved through cooperation with 
regional authorities and with other govern- 
ment agencies. 

Identify the regional authorities which 
may be involved in the development. These 
may be local authorities or councils, the 
provincial government, and other depart- 
ments of the federal government. 

Determine the nature and extent of 
governmental jurisdiction with regard to 
the development. This will involve analysis 
of multi-level governmental standards or 
requirements which must be met and per- 
haps other considerations as well. These 
authorities may also be useful as sources 
for the provision of local or regional infor- 
mation which may be vital to the success 
of the development. 

Establish and maintain good communi- 
cations with these authorities throughout 
the planning, design and construction 
stages of the development. 

Carry out any regional analysis studies 
which may be necessary to advance the 
coordination of the development with the 
region. Such studies commonly focus upon 
aspects of population, the labour force, 
the economy and transportation. 
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INCOME AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


On the community or regional scale, 
income and occupational groupings are 
probably the most useful socio-economic 
measures. They are social in the sense 
that they influence social patterns such as 
social participation, consumer behaviour, 
status, educational attainment, etc. They 
are economic in the sense that they are 
determined by or influence the economic 
base. Occupational groups, for example, 
are determined by the type of economy 
(urban-rural, industrial-agricultural, etc.); 
income characteristics, however,  in- 
fluence economic variables, such as mar- 
ket demands, economic viability of various 
enterprises. Together, income and oc- 
Ccupational groups will influence, and will 
be influenced by, the planning and devel- 
opment of a community. 

Occupational factors include size, com- 
position, and sectoral distribution of the 
labour force, unemployment and employ- 
ment planning. Income factors are usually 
expressed in terms of the relationship of 
income levels to various demographic 
groups. Income analysis involves consid- 
eration of: the job type: the age, sex, edu- 
cational level and skills of the individual: 
and the economic strength of the com- 
munity. Both factors will be affected by 
new developments through the generation 
of new opportunities, new labour force 
demands, new demands for services, etc. 


‘The federal government is a major em- 


ployer whose activities have a great in- 
fluence on income and occupational fac- 
tors. 

These relationships are determined 
through the analysis and projection of 
existing characteristics and trends. The 
factors are analysed in a variety of ways. 
For occupation, one of the most useful 
groupings is shown here. It is a simple 
Classification and not based on income. 
Income is usually classified by levels 
featuring ranges of income. 


Table 17 — Occupational Groups 


White Collar Proprietary 

& Management 
Professional 

& Technical 
Clerical 
Commercial 


& Financial 


Blue Collar Manufacturing 
& Mechanical 
Construction — skilled 


Construction — unskilled 


Primary 
Industrial 


Agricultural 
Fishing, Hunting, 
Trapping, Mining, 
Quarrying, Logging 


Personal 
Recreational 


Service 


Transportation & 
Communications 


Source: DPW-HQ Town Planning, 1972. 


Participation in each group will vary with 
the employment opportunities available 
(the demand) and fluctuations in the 
labour force (the supply). Participation 
therefore reflects technological change 
(such as automation), societal change 
(such as the shorter work week) and 
changes in demands for goods and ser- 
vices — for example, in the sense that 
the personal service group is undergoing 
relatively rapid growth. Unemployment 
in general and by sector becomes a Cor- 
ollary of these conditions. 


Employment planning involves’ the 
coordination of future labour supplies 
with expected labour demands. Labour 


demands are forecasted by analysing 
projected changes in the demand _ for 
goods and services and other societal 
and technological trends. Labour supply 
projections involve consideration of the 
existing labour supply and _ population 
growth. Employment planning may _ in- 
clude such goals as increasing the par- 
ticipation of females or minority groups 
in the labour force, etc. The planning of a 
federal development must coordinate 
the project with the necessary labour 
supply available in a community or re- 
gion at the completion of the project. It 
also involves the maximization of the 
benefits of the development with respect 
to a community's existing occupation and 
income structures. 


Practical Interpretations 


Determine the income and occupational 
characteristics of the community involved. 
Certain information should be available 
through local or provincial sources or 
through the Census of Canada. Other in- 
formation, such as projections, may have 
to be obtained through special studies. 

Determine the manpower requirements 
of the development. If they cannot be 
met within the community another loca- 
tion will have to be found. 

Decide how to maximize the positive 
impacts of the development on the existing 
income and occupational structure within 
the community. A federal development 
can often be useful in alleviating unem- 
ployment or underemployment within a 
community. This should be a factor in de- 
termining the location of the development. 


ETHNIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Ethnic groups usually refer to numbers 
of people who share a common culture, 
language, nationality or history. The popu- 
lation of Canada consists of two major eth- 
nic groups, the historical origins of which 
are French or English, and a number of 
minority groups. This section is concerned 
with the minority groups. In their cultural 
relationships with the two major ethnic 
groups they require special consideration 
in planning because they often have spe- 
cial and deep-rooted desires, needs or 
problems which are consciously associat- 
ed with their traditional way-of-life. They 
tend to locate in their own enclaves where 
they are able to maintain their ethnic 
identity in relation to a larger, more heter- 
ogenous, community. Also, they may, in 
some instances, be disproportionately in- 
volved with social problems, such as 
unemployment, crime, slum housing and 
discrimination. In essence, they are a 
part of the Canadian milieu and can 
legitimately demand special considera- 
tion in planning. 

Physical and social planning represent 
two means by which their interests may be 
served. These are primarily the respon- 
sibility of local or provincial levels of 
government, but the federal government 
does have jurisdiction in affairs relating 
to native peoples and to immigration. Fed- 
eral involvement may also extend to those 
developments which will affect certain 
ethnic patterns, such as town planning 
in the native communities of the north. 
Where ethnic factors relate to participa- 
tion, values and political considerations 
will become involved. Policy questions, 
particularly the question of assimilation 
versus non-assimilation, will also arise. 

The Department of Public Works is, 
above all, concerned with physical plan- 
ning, design and construction, and has 
Only an indirect involvement in social 
planning. Where situations arise con- 
cerning the quality of life of ethnic 
groups, the department endeavours to 
support the interests of these groups. 
In such instances, the upgrading of an 
ethnic way of life is one of the objectives 
of planning. 


Practical Interpretations 


Recognize the legitimate existence of 
ethnic cultures within the community. 
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This involves the determination of which 
groups are represented, their charac- 
teristics, and their specific needs, desires 
and problems with respect to federal plan- 
ning. The Canada Census as well as local 
government offices are good sources of 
demographic information. Demographic 
analysis techniques may be used as well 
(see Demography, in this Chapter). Inter- 
views, questionnaires, and other survey 
techniques may be used to obtain specific 
information about the needs, desires and 
problems of the ethnic group(s). Ethnic 
associations may also be consulted. 

Make channels of communication avail- 
able to ethnic groups and ensure that 


these channels are publicized. Special 
efforts or programs may have to be devel- 
oped to inform them of planning proposals, 
of opportunities for participation, and to 
encourage them to participate. 

Ensure that publications, programs and 
questionnaires are accurately prepared in 
the language that the ethnic group(s) will 
understand. This may _ involve multi- 
lingual presentations. 

Where a certain concentration of ethnic 
development is discernible, any federal 
project that is likely to have an influence 
on such an area and/or functions should 
be precisely coordinated with the known 
interests of the local inhabitants. 
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COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Community facilities generally refer to 
those physical improvements which are 
utilized communally, usually financed 
publicly, and which serve the basic cul- 
tural, educational, recreational and ser- 
vice needs of the citizenry. They are 
integral to the quality of life available 
in a community, yet their nature and ex- 
tent may vary from place to place. They 
may be essential, e.g., police and fire 
protection facilities, or they may be non- 
essential but highly desirable as a means 
to expand the opportunities offered by 
the community, e.g., recreational and 
cultural centres. Usually, they will be 
established and operated by public author- 
ities, but in some cases they may be pro- 
vided privately. 

While community facilities are gen- 
erally a local or municipal responsibility, 
they may be directly or indirectly related to 
federal development. The federal govern- 
ment is responsible for providing certain 
facilities in villages, towns and cities. 

Most commonly, these include local of- 
fice operations such as agencies of the 
RCMP, offices of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, health stations and other facilities 
administered by the federal Department 
of National Health and Welfare, local 
offices of the federal Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, branches of In- 
formation Canada, etc. 

More indirectly, federal developments 
must relate to locally provided public 
facilities. They must not be regarded or 
treated as isolated entities. ln some cases, 
such developments should be planned so 
as to be compatible or complementary to 
local improvements. In other cases, they 
must be coordinated out of necessity or 
expediency. An office building, for ex- 
ample, should be located in relation to an 
available labour force, suitable transporta- 
tion routes, and amenities such as shops, 
banks and restaurants for employees. This 
indirect relationship is an inherent con- 
sideration in site selection. 

All feceral projects will contribute to 
the community, and the economic viability 
of its area of influence. The locality it- 
self, the quality and extent of the conve- 
niences it provides and the atmosphere it 
creates will, in turn, contribute to the suc- 
cess and viability of the federal building. 


In all cases, federal developments are 
planned, designed, and constructed ac- 
cording to the principles and standards 
maintained by the Department of Public 
Works in cooperation with the client de- 
partment. The process endeavours to 
meet the structural and functional require- 
ments of the client department, to facil- 
itate the needs and activities of the com- 
munity inhabitants with respect to the 
project, and to be compatible with the 
surrounding environment. 

A number of basic principles are in- 
volved. Federal services should be located 
so as to maximize public convenience 
and accessibility. 

Additionally, these services should be 
located in suitable proximity to other exist- 
ing public facilities. This is often neces- 


sitated by zoning constraints, the purpose 
of which is to ensure compatibility of land 
use. 

Another aspect of community facilities 
development is design. While facilities 
are utilitarian and financed by public 
funds, they will become significant fea- 
tures of the Community in terms of both 
functional and aesthetic value. 

In addition to site selection, physical 
design can ensure functional value. At- 
tractive physical appearance may be 
assured through careful and imaginative 
design. Functional and physical integra- 
tion of the facility into the community 
will not only increase the effectiveness 
of the service but also enhance the image 
of the federal government. 

A number of economic factors must also 
be considered. Most important — _ be- 
cause the projects are publicly funded — 
their development should be economically 
optimal. This will involve an analysis of 
the type, quality and extent of community 
facilities to be provided, where and how 
they should be constructed and what will 
be their contribution to other public con- 
venience facilities. The tax resources of 
the community (see Tax Base in Chap. 11) 
and how they are budgeted will affect the 
development of community facilities. 


Practical Interpretations 


Identify those community facilities 
which will be essential or desirable for the 
success of the federal development. These 
will include circulation facilities, services 
and utilities and employee amenities. 

Determine the actual requirements for 
these facilities and allow for projected ex- 
pansion or change. This will involve: circu- 
lation, services and_ utilities, employee 
amenities, and arts and decoration. 

Consult with local authorities to deter- 
mine how these requirements may best be 
met. This will affect the site selection 
process. The development must be co- 
ordinated with the community facilities that 
are available. 

lf facilities are inadequate, an alterna- 
tive solution will be necessary. 

Site selection of federally developed 
community facilities should be in accord 
with a location which would be comple- 
mentary to other existing community 
facilities. 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Planning affects people. Citizen par- 
ticipation refers to the extent to which 
people are involved in the decision making 
of the planning process. In effect, citizen 
participation represents a forum, by means 
of which individual opinions must be con- 
sidered in relation to the way a community 
environment should be formed = and 
changed. The extent to which people par- 
ticipate and the effectiveness of their 
participation will vary from community 
to community. Citizen participation is 
meant to complement and not to replace 
representative government and delegated 
authority. In planning, it may range from 
a legitimate and solicited input of informa- 
tion, opinion or decision, to a spontaneous 
expression of public discontent. It may 
also be achieved through a wide variety of 
techniques and give rise to a correspond- 
ing variety of effects. 

Planning a federal development will 
include consideration of the people of the 
surrounding community, that is to say, 
of a large metropolis or even a small, 
remote village population. The success 
of such a project will depend not only on 
the structural and functional success of 
the building, but also on how well the proj- 
ect is received by the people. A number 
of factors must be considered in this 
latter aspect; basically, the compatibility 
of the project with prevailing ideals, goals 
and values of the community. 

How these are determined and how 
they will be accommodated are the most 
important considerations with respect to 
planning. Planning is often straightforward 
in the sense that survey and analysis tech- 
niques should indicate the best proposal 
for achieving the desired result. In many 
cases, especially where people are ad- 
versely affected, public reaction may be 
negative. 

The population base of a community 
may be broad and individual interests may 
vary greatly. Depending on the size of the 
project and the size of the community, 
many people, each in their own degree, 
may be affected and, some, adversely. 
It is in these latter situations that citizen 
participation becomes critically important 
in the interests of social harmony. 


In any case, citizen participation is not 
meant to be a substitute for the input of 
professional planners and architects. Can- 
ada’s democracy is based on representa- 
tive government and delegated authority. 
Citizen participation should not displace 
or override the responsibility of those gov- 
ernment agencies involved on a project. 
It should, however, supplement and assist 
the professional expertise of federal plan- 
ners insofar as it provides additional infor- 
mation on the realistic needs, wants, and 
special characteristics of the community. 
In this respect, it is important to ensure 
that adequate and accurate information 
will be forthcoming if public involvement 
is sought. It should, nevertheless, be care- 
fully noted that the information released 
to the public should not be such as to 
jeopardize the overall logic of successful 
implementation. 

The extent or degree of involvement 
may vary from a situation in which there is 
no involvement at all (where, for example, 
full authority rests with the planning 
agency) to total involvement where citi- 
zens may have full participation. Citizen 
involvement: is most effective when good 
lines of communication exist between 
planners and the public. It is least ef- 
fective when pre-determined proposals are 
automatically adopted or when informa- 
tion or plans are deliberately withheld 
from the public. 

Effectiveness of participation may be 
influenced by the techniques used. lf 
there were unlimited participation, e.g., 
if everyone has a say, few decisions will 
be made because such a process is time- 
consuming in the extreme. It is therefore 
important to have a structured means of 
participation. Of the variety of techniques 
used, some consist of methodical dissemi- 
nation of information (a prerequisite of 
good participation), others are used to 
obtain information, opinion or reaction. 
Dissemination of information includes the 


release of reports, presentations, and 
publicity through the mass media. The in- 
formation-gathering process includes pub- 
lic meetings, questionnaires, interviews 
and an open-door policy on the part of the 
planners. 

Public understanding, interest and sup- 
port is an important element in the plan- 
ning of federal projects. This is especially 
true where the project is a community 
facility or where it will have a great im- 
pact on the community. Yet active citizen 
participation is bound to vary greatly. 

On the whole, citizen participation has 
tended to be minimal. Neverthless, it has 
been active in virtually every project, 
sometimes in the form of public and pri- 
vate opposition. There is no direct means 
of public involvement in federal planning, 
but the public, as constituents, do have 
recourse to their Members of Parliament. 


Practical Interpretations 


Citizen participation will occur with or 
without a formalized process. The follow- 
ing steps are therefore intended to make 
citizen participation as effective as pos- 
sible in the planning of federal develop- 
ments. 

Determine the purpose or role of citi- 
zen participation in the particular planning 
process. This role should, in part, be de- 
signed to inform citizens about the pro- 
posed development, the issues related to 
it, and the implications of the planning 
process from the point of view of the com- 
munity. In addition, it should be designed 
to receive reaction from the citizenry as 
well as to elicit any other pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Determine the most effective means 
of organizing a program of citizen parti- 
cipation with regard to the project. Before 
the program is activated it may be neces- 
sary to appoint personnel for the purpose 
of preparing a budget and procuring ade- 
quate funds. It will necessitate the use 
of various means of mass communication 
about the development itself, including 
publicity information about public hearings, 
questionnaires and campaigns, etc. Pub- 
lications, questionnaires and_ interview 
forms should be prepared very early in the 
practical organization of the program. 


Transmit citizens’ comments to all par- 
ticipants and ensure that proper consid- 
eration is given to useful comments. 

Implement the program, e.g., dissemin- 
ate information, hold meetings, conduct 
interviews, mail out questionnaires and 
other planned correspondence, the pur- 
pose being to reach every person inter- 
ested in or affected by the development. 
Representatives of citizens’ groups and 
other relevant organizations are consid- 
ered to be primary contacts. 

Collect all presently available feed- 
back information and analyse it in light of 
the development proposal. Whatever in- 
formation has been received will be useful 
only if it can be logically integrated into 
the plan. 

Inform citizens about the progress of 
the development and the usefulness of 
their participation. This should include 
reasons for not accepting proposals made 
by the public. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


Demography refers to the statistical 
study of human populations. From the 
point of view of town planning or site de- 
velopment it provides significant back- 
ground information about the population 
of a community which is or will be affected 
by a plan. Precise information concerning 
the characteristics of the population base 
is important because people represent 
the basic element in the total concept 
of community as a definable common- 
wealth. It is they who are affected: their 
needs, desires and activities must there- 
fore be accommodated. Successful reali- 
zation of a plan can only be achieved if 
complete and accurate demographic in- 
formation is considered. 

The demographer examines existing 


population characteristics and _ activity 
patterns, and projected demographic 
trends. More specifically, he analyses 


the size, composition, and distribution 
of the existing population to determine 
current needs for various facilities and 
services, such as housing, schools, re- 
creational centres, utilities. Demographic 


forecasts, projections of existing charac-_ 


teristics or activity patterns to an estab- 
lished target date are used to estimate 
future needs for facilities and services. 
A complete and constantly updated data 
bank on demographic factors is therefore 
necessary. 

Only a brief examination of a group of 
important demographic factors will be 
provided here. Population size is a straight- 
forward measure expressed in terms of 
either cumulative population or total popu- 
lation by age, sex or ethnic group or 
per area. Density, a related measure, 
refers to the number of people per unit 
area, e.g., per dwelling unit, acre or square 
mile (see Population Density, Chap. 5). 


Distribution refers to the numerical dis- 
persal or spatial arrangement of the pop- 
ulation among different areas. Distri- 
bution may be expressed in terms of total 
population or according to age, sex, ethnic 
Origin or other grouping. It may involve 
such factors as the in-migration and out- 
migration characteristics to and from a 
community. 


Composition includes a number of charac- 
teristics, the most important of which are: 
age and sex composition, ethnic compo- 
sition, family size and formation rate, 
household size and formation rate, levels 
of education, employment and income 
characteristics. 

The importance of projections in pro- 
viding demographic information about 
the future population will, of course, be 
obvious. However, there is an almost 
inherent difficulty in achieving accuracy. 
Projections are only useful to the extent 
that they are accurate in the context of 
information available at a given date. 
They must therefore be accepted solely 
as estimates of probable trends within 
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Population Pyramid 


the forseeable time period and should 
be revised as new information becomes 
available. These projections may be de- 
termined by means of several statistical 
or graphical techniques which are based 
on the three elements of population 
change: births, deaths, and migration. 
For a discussion of the main methods, 
the following authorities may be consulted: 
Chapin, 1965, Chap. 5; Goodman and 
Freund, eds., 1967, Chap. 3. 

Federally intiated planning usually takes 
into account the human elements of the 
community in which a development is to 
be located. Demographic analyses are 
undertaken in the initial “survey” stages 
of the planning process. The resultant 
information is used to optimize the coor- 
dination of the project relative to the sur- 
rounding community. It is by means of 
such analyses and citizen participation 
that project planning can effectively serve 
the best interests of acommunity. 


Practical Interpretations 
Determine what demographic informa- 
tion is required to support the plan. Es- 


sential information includes population 
size, composition and distribution. 


in cae gees 


Information on population size is nec- 
essary to determine existing and future 
needs for facilities and services and the 
space requirements for various land uses. 
Existing population of an area is best ana- 
lysed by means of a graphical popula- 
tion pyramid with age on a central verti- 
cal axis, number of males to the left of 
the vertical axis, and number of females 
to the right (see Figure 64). 

Future population size is calculated by 
projection. There are two basic ap- 
proaches to population projections. The 
graphical approach involves’ graphical 
extrapolation of an existing trend, i.e., 
past population growth (or decline) is 
simply projected into the future. This as- 
sumes that the growth rate will remain 
relatively constant, but this is often an un- 
reliable assumption. 

The migration and natural increase 
method is comparatively complicated but 
accurate. First, the net migration for the 
planning area is determined. This involves 
subtracting the forecasted total out-mi- 
gration from the forecasted total in-mi- 
gration. This should be based on projected 
market and employment analyses. The 
result may be positive or negative, but 
it will be crucial in estimating population 
size. 
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Out-migration and in-migration trends 141 
involve expectations of the future behav- 
iour of those factors which affect migra- 
tion, such as employment opportunities. 
Natural increase projections involve fore- 
casted birth rates and death rates. The net 
result of birth rate minus death rate will 
provide the estimated natural increase. 

Such projections are usually done by 
age and sex groups and for periods of 
five years. The projections of net migra- 
tion and net natural increase are then 
applied to the existing population to de- 
termine future population size. For a de- 
tailed explanation of this approach refer 
to the Survival-Migration Method shown 


in Figure 67. 
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Survival-Migration Method 


Note: Age group population at any given date will be the 
summary of the 1961 survivors + or - net migration. 


Projections are also made on the basis 
of employment opportunities in the given 
area for both sectors (basic and service). 
The number of employed is usually mul- 
tiplied by a factor less than the average 
family size to provide for more than one 
breadwinner in a family (see Figure 65). 

Information on population composi- 
tion is necessary to determine existing 
and future needs for services and utilities, 
housing, education, recreation, etc. The 
most common elements of composition 
analysis are age, sex, ethnic origin, mar- 
riage and levels of education. This informa- 
tion may be presented in graphic or tabular 
form and projected by means of methods 
similar to those discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. 


Information on population distribution 
is necessary to determine land use ar- 
rangements, such as the most effective 
locations for various facilities to meet cer- 
tain objectives. Distribution refers to the 
spatial arrangement of population. A use- 
ful source of information is the Canada 
Census which’ provides demographic 
information by census tract. 

Where essential information is not avail- 
able, demographic surveys of the plan- 
ning area may have to be undertaken. 
These surveys are usually in the form of 
questionnaires specially compiled and 
systematically distributed to elicit the per- 
tinent information. 

It must be remembered that the ultimate 
reliability of demographic information is 
directly related to the degree of accuracy 
and completeness of the basic data 
needed in the analysis. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Although there is a real relationship 
between government and town planning 
it is One which varies considerably ac- 
cording to many different circumstances 
and at different levels of government. 
Consequently, it is almost impossible 
to define the relationship except in general 
terms for the purpose of this discussion. 
However, government can, and often does, 
exercise a major and perceptible influence 
on the goals, directions or achievements 
of planning. The science of government 
is expressed in decisions arrived at by 
parliamentary procedures. In_ brief, its 
field is the entire complex of the relation- 
ships between men and society. In the 
larger sense, it is concerned with the nat- 
ure and existence of the needs and ex- 
pectations inherent in industry, commerce 
and people. All planning, especially that 
which is related to the federal govern- 
ment, takes place in the context of federal 
programs. While working within the con- 
text of federal planning the planner must 
move towards those goals which are in 
accordance with his professional values 
and expertise. 


Another reality of federal planning is 
the intergovernmental context within which 
a planner must develop his plans. This 
refers to the multiple levels of govern- 
ment authority which are usually involved 
in one way or another with a federal devel- 
opment. These levels include the federal 
government itself with its various depart- 
ments, the provincial governments, and 
local governments, in the form of village, 
town, municipal or city councils. All have 
their respective jurisdictions, responsi- 
bilities and powers. Each body will for- 
mulate and administer public programs 
or policies, some of which may affect a 
federal project. Together, the levels form a 
network of executive and administrative 
authority and responsibility within which 
the planner (s) must function. 

The planner who is in the employ of 
the federal government is responsible to 
that government as his employer. As a 
public servant, his function is to serve the 
public’s interests according to regulations 
determined by the Public Service Com- 
mission. In addition, he must operate 
within the policy framework and con- 
straints formulated by government. These 
various demands on the planner can, on 
occasion, create problems of coordina- 
tion, Competition, and conflict. They are 
persistent realities which cannot be 
ignored, but, at best, serve to sharpen 
the skills and capabilities of the con- 
scientious planner. 

Politicians have a legitimate interest 
in town and country planning. Projects of 
great interest are those which stimulate 
employment and sustain economic growth. 
Planning can also be used to stimulate 
other government projects, such as winter 
works programs and regional economic 
development programs. Another matter 
of interest in planning is the locating of 
federal developments. The elected repre- 
sentatives of the public are also interested 
in planning because planners often have 
the best criteria or information concern- 
ing the long-term growth of a community 
or region. The members of governments 
thus serve as a means by which their con- 
stituents are able to express negative or 
positive reactions to federal developments. 


It should be noted, of course, that town 
planning is not a constitutional responsi- 
bility of the federal government. Neverthe- 
less, the Department of Public Works, 
through the HQ Town Planning Section, 
does initiate town planning studies. More- 
over, it serves as a consulting agency 
On various federal projects, and acts in 
liaison with other governmental planning 
agencies. Unless the development is for 
federal use, federal involvement in town 
planning is usually supplementary to pro- 
vincial or local government involvement. 

The planner’s objective is to present 
a program which will be adopted and im- 
plemented eventually. Consequently, the 
planner will always occupy an impartial 
“middle of the line’ approach in the pro- 
cesses of accomplishing the planned ob- 
jective. 

It should be understood too that where- 
as planners are responsible for the devel- 
opment of ongoing planning programs, 
the authority for final approval is part of 
a parliamentary process. Planners have 
no authority to act other than as profes- 
sional advisers. They should not be con- 
cerned with setting out the “best” plans 
— since, even in the most favourable 
conditions, these may be unrealistic — but 
should concentrate on presenting the most 
realistic ‘“‘best possible” project. The 
greatest good may thus be the product of 
painstaking efforts to balance all the per- 
ceptible and less tangible variables inher- 
ent in the overall process of planning. 


Practical Interpretations 


In the actual context of planning assess 
the various opinions and interests that 
may exist in relation to a given project. 
Be clear about the policies and objectives 
which must be expressed in the develop- 
ment. Then decide how to coordinate the 
various influences effectively to meet the 
policies and objectives. Planning decisions 
are, in effect, governmental decisions. 
They may be subject to compromise if 
the realization of a proposal is to be 
achieved at all. 

Do not try to force a decision, but do not 
fail to present alternatives and analyses 
of their effects on the urban milieu. 
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VALUES 


Most communities, especially smaller 
ones, have unique features to which their 
members attach strong values, attitudes 
or sentiments. These features may relate 
to virtually any aspect of the community, 
from traditional customs to historically, 
scientifically or culturally important build- 
ings or sites. They may involve social 
patterns characteristic of a segment of 
the community's population or they may 
involve items of regional or national sig- 
nificance. On the local scale, a house 
might be held in high regard if it were the 
Original dwelling of the first settler in the 
area or, on the national scale, it might, for 
example, be regarded as significant if it 
had once belonged to a prime minister. 
In either case, the house could warrant 
preservation on the basis of its historical 
value. 

The diversity of values, attitudes, and 
sentiments which are important to a com- 
munity may be wide. Moreover, identifi- 
cation of these factors may be difficult. 
Programs such as the Canadian Inventory 
of Historic Buildings can be invaluable in 


identifying and evaluating historically 
significant structures. More difficult is 
the identification of intangible values, 


attitudes, and sentiments which may exist, 
especially in older towns, or be held by 
ethnic groups. Whatever their nature, 
these features do exist. 

Federal development, like any other 
development, will have an impact on the 
community involved. This impact may be 
positive or negative and expressed in a 
number of ways including social, physical, 
economic, or aesthetic changes. From 
the initial stages of planning, the potential 
impact of a project should be anticipated. 
It should be developed as much as pos- 
sible to contribute to the stability of the 
community by the various means already 
discussed. Any impairment of community 
life should be avoided as far as possible. 
Where conflicts with Community values, 
attitudes or sentiments are foreseen, 
alternative proposals to relieve the situa- 
tion should be considered. 

A federal project does carry with it the 
image of the federal government. Con- 
sequently, it must be in harmony with 
the community as a whole. If a proposal 
receives a strongly negative reaction from 
the people of the community concerned, 
it would be in the best interests of the 
community as well as the federal govern- 
ment to examine the logic of alternative 
proposals. For example, if a proposed site 
for development is found to be in conflict 
with its historical importance to the com- 
munity, it would be in the best interests of 


the community and the government to look 
for a suitable alternative location. If no 
alternatives are available, the question 
becomes one of value: Is the new develop- 
ment of greater or lesser importance 
than the preservation of the historic site? 

Citizen participation can be a valuable 
means of determining the nature and 
magnitude of the values, community 
attitudes and sentiments, relevant to a 
project. Whether or not these features are 
readily apparent, they will be sensitive 
to externally imposed changes. Citizen 
participation (see Citizen Participation in 
this Chapter) can serve to inform federal 
planners and architects about established 
values, attitudes, and sentiments and, 
thereby, assist in avoiding or minimizing 
potential conflicts. It is because certain 
values, attitudes, and sentiments have 
become acceptable that people are 
inclined to resist imposed change, even 
when it offers perceptible benefits. 

Above all, federal projects are intended 
to serve the interests of the Canadian 
public. It is essential, therefore, that this 
fact be recognized in any federal develop- 
ment. The following comments should 
also be noted. 

Simplistically, values are concerned 
with human needs and expectations; the 
needs must be in balance with the values 
that relate to the conditions inherent in 
urban living; correspondingly, expectations 
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must be equated with the values that are 
associated with the economic and social 
desires which supplement the necessities 
of urban living. Most apparent physical 
reflections are in the pattern of land use. 
Since environment and values influence 
land use patterns the reverse is also true. 

Values set behaviour cycles into oper- 
ation. For this reason, success of govern- 
ment efforts in planning will depend on how 
closely the planning proposals harmonize 
with group and mass values held in the 
community. 

Values are difficult to identify and 
measure. Different types of values are: 
- livability values or public interest values; 
- socially rooted values (cultural, histor- 
ical); and 
- profit-making values which may act 
singly or ina total force. 


Practical Interpretations 


Attempt to identify and understand the 
prevailing values of a community towards 
its growth and development. Although 
difficult to discover, values can, never- 
theless, become apparent by means of 
systematic interviews, questionnaires, 
direct observation, etc. (see Citizenship 
Participation in this Chapter). 

Ensure that the development will be 
compatible with these prevailing values. 
More specifically, the development should 
be compatible with existing community 
features or functions, with surrounding 
land uses, and with surrounding archi- 
tectural and aesthetic conditions. 

Ensure that the development does not 
conflict with the community’s interests in, 
for example, the preservation of a site 
or area from development. 
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11. Economic Planning 


COST OF OWNERSHIP 


In order to become an owner one must 
first obtain title to a piece of property. If 
the property is to be purchased, then one 
must pay out money — the purchase 
price — to the previous owner. This is 
called capital expenditure and, once paid, 
will not have to be repeated by the owner. 

However, property owners have direct 
ownership costs that they must pay regu- 
larly if they are to retain possession of the 
purchased property. Some of these are 
fixed costs and must be paid even though 
the property is unused. Examples of these 
are real estate taxes or grants in lieu of 
taxes, insurance and minimum of mainte- 
nance as required by local municipal au- 
thorities. Other direct costs of ownership 
are operating costs and they generally in- 
crease with the size of the buildings on the 
property and depend on the use made of 
the land and buildings. There are numerous 
operating costs items, some examples of 
which are wages and salaries, utilities 
(electricity, water, sewerage), heating, 
property maintenance and repairs and in- 
surance. 

Direct costs (fixed, plus operating 
costs) are generally estimated in dollars 
per square foot of building space. These 
costs will vary from city to city according 
to the type of building or the use made of 
the building. The per square foot operating 
costs of an office building will be much 
higher than for a warehouse. Insurance 
rates depend on the type of building and 
the risk of fire at a given location. Wages 
and salaries will vary from one city to 
another and from, one location to another 
within the same city. To further under- 
stand which items to consider in the cost 
of ownership see Table 18. This table 
shows an itemized estimate of operating 
expenses for a high-rise office building 
in downtown Montreal. 


Table 18 — Cost of Ownership 


Basic Subject 


eS Projection 
SEEMS (dollars) 
RealEstate d.axes ©5 20 ee Une. 1.200 
Waterl axes.) tic. cts ce eee ae 0.024 
LHSUFANCS Fee Bie ee ea eee 0.041 
GlEaningh seer: eet GAs RY 0.348 
Wages:andSalaties an. Soe... 0.330 
Lightand POWeE-. balsa ewe see 0.250 
Elevator eens S30285 0S Bee 0.083 
IGANG? wernt awa Seta ee 0.070 
Maintenance & Repairs .......... 0.160 
Grounds:& Parkingue..oestameee ee ee — 
Garbage & Snow Removal ........ 0.010 
SUDpILE SIA are match hin ee tee ee 0.025 
Music: Disiributionra.. (aoe eae — 
SOCUMLY: Oe: .keC NG |S ee Arey 0.040 
Miscellaneousie, Gee ah Sse, ea aoe: _- 
Sub-Total: 2.581 

Administration & Leasing ......... 0.240 
egal; Audit:& Professional stitatas.. 9 2a-. 
Reese dant st. eee 0.020 
General.Onices ae. re ee 0.003 
Telephone & Telegraph .......... 0.003 
AGVeCtiSing ys. Sp se eet tena 0.015 
Miscellaneous: She 54st sare eS: 0.040 
Sub-Total: 0:321 

Total Operating Expenses ........ 2.902 
Say: 2.90/s.f. 


Source: North & Leonard Site Selection and Proposed 


Office Building, Montreal, Quebec, 1971. 


The items shown in the previous table 
are usually common for all types of build- 
ings and actual expenses vary by type 
and location. 

In addition to direct costs, there are 
indirect costs that should be considered. 
These are expenses that, result from 
individual actions, but are not paid for by 
the parties responsible for them. Numer- 
ous examples can be cited’ One case is 
where a building complex or industry 
dumps untreated sewage or plant wastes 
into a river. This necessitates high-cost 
water filtration plants for towns and cities 
downstream, the closing of beaches and 
the shutdown of commercial fishing. An- 
other example is a poorly located building. 


Often the site will be large enough to meet 
all of the on-site requirements of the pro- 
posed building. However, the complex 
could have an adverse financial impact Gn 
the surrounding area and existing systems. 
The on-site activities, if unsuited to the sur- 
rounding area, could result in lower adja- 
cent land values and rapid building de- 
preciation. If the surrounding road systems 
were being used near to their full capacity, 
then the complex could result in their being 
overloaded; this would cause lost time and 
money to all who use them. A large com- 
plex can also cause expensive alterations 
by the city to such utilities as sewerage 
and water mains. 

Under-utilization of government land in 
urban areas will result in two more in- 
direct costs. The city loses in the sense 
that the land is serviced but is not return- 
ing the taxes or grants-in-lieu-of-taxes that 
would be the case if the land were fully 
developed. In addition, the government 
has an opportunity cost. Money has been 
invested in the land but since the land is 
idle or not used to its full potential, the 
return on investment is not being maxi- 
mized; this results in an inefficient use 
of funds. 

Determining the direct costs of owner- 
ship is a financial matter and can only be 
handled by trained and experienced ex- 
perts. However, planners should be aware 
of these costs and know how to use them 
in the site selection process. In particular, 
planners should be able to forecast 
adverse spin-offs and ensure that indirect 
costs are also considered in the planning 
process. 


Practical Interpretations 


Locate building sites in a manner that 
observes land use economics and mini- 
mizes cost of use. Do not locate land 
uses, such as light industry (laboratories, 
mail handling operations) in high-priced 
commercial areas. 

Locate building sites in such a way as 
to minimize operating expenses (other 
costs being equal). The location will 
affect costs items such as transportation, 
utilities, insurance and wages. 

Minimize indirect costs by using the 
land efficiently and by selecting sites that 
minimize adverse spin-offs or impact on 
the surrounding area. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY 
(FEASIBILITY) 


In its simplest form “investment se- 
curity” means that a project returns 
enough cash receipts over a reasonable 
period of time to justify the original cash 
spent. Any method of analysis should 
involve some process by means of which 
the discounting of future cash inflows 
can be compared to current cash outflows. 
One problem that is often encountered 
in this respect is the uncertainty of future 
cash flows. The initial capital outflow 
can usually be estimated fairly accurately. 


Millions of Dollars 


Notes: 
General cost escalation, 


One method frequently used to check 
the investment security for a proposed 
office building is shown in the example 
below: 

1. Estimate the costs of land and building 


(dollars) 

Building costs 
40,000 s.f.x $25.00 = ... 1,000,000 
landivalllce Waar ote. a Fes 200,000 
Capitaliinvested sa, see 1,200,000 


2. Estimate the annual rental income 


40,000 x 90% x $5.50 ..... 198,000 

IOSS VACANCY DG ee en tet 9,900 

CROSS IMGONMNE saccangsacs 188,100 
3. Estimate the annual expenses 

AOSOO0rS 42x Ge. O00 ea ra 80,000 
4. Calculate the net 

IMCORME (238) soe eso ctw so 108,100 


Break Even Point 
All expenses and 


capital costs have 


been recovered. 


or residual value are not included. 


5. Calculate the present value of 
land and building 
Interest is 8% and the economic life 
is 30 years ($108,100 x 
11.258) = 1,216,990 
(11.258 is the present value of $1 
payable annually for 30 years at 
an interest rate of 8%) 
6. Calculate the investment security 
(5-1) 16,990 
Since item 6 is positive the investment 
is secure provided that the basic assump- 
tions are correct and the rental rates can 
be raised to offset rising costs over the 
life of the project. 


Total 


Profit Income 


Total 
Costs 


Total 
Maintenance & 
Operational 
Costs 


Opportunity 


Total 
ae Costs 


a SS Loiraul 


Costs 


Capital 


rental fluctuation, major capital improvements, 


The length of time that the economic life exceeds the break even point 
marks the profitability of the project. 
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The calculation of investment security 
is not part of the planner’s role and it 
should be handled by financial experts. 
However, the results of a financial anal- 
ysis forms part of the overall compre- 
hensive planning process for a new 
development. Therefore a planner should 
be able to understand the analysis and its 
use in the planning process. Many of the 
public amenities such as plazas, fine art 
and landscaping proposed for new build- 
ing by architects and planners, are non- 
revenue producing but they add to the 
Capital costs of projects. An understanding 
of the interrelationship between rental 
rates, Capital costs and interest rates will 
enable the planners to present their case 
with a full understanding of the amount 
to which rentals would have to be raised 
in order to cover the added costs. 

Not all projects require an investment 
analysis; it can only be applied to projects 
that produce revenue directly. Some 
government projects, such as_ roads, 
bridges and parks, provide indirect returns 
(through social benefits and increased 
transportation efficiency) which are dif- 
ficult to measure. These indirect benefits 
should also form part of project feasibility 
exercises. 


Practical Interpretations 


The investment security should be 
analysed for all projects that are revenue 
producing. 


The security of an investment should 
not entirely control the decision-making 
process for the government must spend 
money on some public projects that are 
non-revenue producing. 

Be sure to read through an investment 
analysis and Know how each of the main 
factors affect the final outcome. 

An investment analysis is particularly 
useful for comparing similar projects, but 
it should not dominate the decision-mak- 
ing process. Indirect benefits should also 
be considered and it is the planner’s duty 
to build a strong case for them. 

Rent plays an important role in an 
investment decision, and future rental 
rates depend on the physical attractive- 
ness of an area. Therefore, the site 
selection process should include some 
forecast to indicate the future status of 
an area. 


MARKET POTENTIAL 


A market study should be carried out 
for every accommodation project. The 
extent of the study and the way it is carried 
out depends on the size of the project and 
the functions to be served. Only a limited 
study involving just the client department 
is required for a special-purpose project, 
such as a postal terminal. However, a 
comprehensive marketing study is re- 
quired for an office building. 


The purpose of a marketing study is to: 
- analyse the existing supply and location 
of similar types of space; 

-determine the existing rental rates for 
various locations and types of space; 

- establish present and future demands 
for space by both the government and 
the private sector; 

- establish a gross building size; and 

- State the amount of space that will be 
required for government departments 
together with the amount of surplus space 
that can be leased to the private sector 
at a given rental rate. 

A market survey could show that there 
is a surplus of existing space and that it 
would be cheaper to lease accommoda- 
tions rather than build a new structure. 
It may also indicate that the location 
chosen for a new building could have a 
commercial potential which could be 
realized by using available accommoda- 
tion in the lower floors of the building. 
In this case it should also indicate the 
amount of space and the rental rates 
that could be expected. Sufficient sup- 
porting data must be supplied to back up 
all conclusions reached in the survey. 

Marketing surveys can only be carried 
out by realtors familiar with the area. 
Such surveys play an important role and 
should precede the site selection process. 


Practical Interpretations 


All accommodation projects should 
begin with a market survey. 

In order to maximize the potential of 
the land, consideration should be given 
to providing rental space to serve other 
functions as indicated by the market 
survey. 

The planner’s role is not to prepare a 
market analysis but to apply the results 
of the study to spatial and quantitative 
alternatives. 


TAX BASE 


Property tax provides the means by 
which cities, towns and municipalities 
collect the major portion of the revenues 
used to finance their operations. With the 
exception of certain tax-exempt properties 
and properties handled under alternative 
taxing arrangements, property taxes apply 
to all classes of realty. Certain public 
properties, such as churches, schools 
and hospitals are tax exempt. Federal 
government property is not subject to 
property tax. It is taxed in an alternative 
manner. (See later in this Chapter.) 

As part of the property-taxing process 
a non-exempt property is evaluated and 
assessed at some percentage of its market 
value. The assessed value is then mul- 
tiplied by a mill rate in order to arrive at 
the tax payment due. For example, a prop- 
erty worth $40,000 could be assessed 
at $20,000. If the mill rate is 50 then the 
taxes due would be $1,000. 

The tax base refers to the total assess- 
ment that is taxed by one authority. The 
tax base can be broken down into com- 
mercial assessment, residential assess- 
ment and industrial assessment. Each of 
these assessments could be taxed at a 
different mill rate. 

The federal government does not pay 
taxes directly but pays the taxing author- 
ities under whose jurisdiction it comes a 
grant in-lieu-of-taxes. The amount of the 
grant is based on the assessment of the 
property and the appropriate mill rate. 

From this it will be seen that federal 
property has an ongoing financial impact 
on an area in the sense that it pays grants- 
in-lieu-of-taxes. Therefore, a large con- 
centration of federal development in one 
municipality can ease the tax burden of 
other taxpayers. In this way the develop- 
ment aids building of the infrastructure 


necessary for community development. 
For this reason the proper siting of large 
government projects can help to over- 
come regional economic disparity in 
Canada. Large-scale projects should 
therefore be coordinated with DREE to 
assure the maximum economic returns 
to an area. 


Practical Interpretations 


Government grants-in-lieu-of tax can be 
an important part of a municipality's tax 
base. 

Planners should be aware that large 
projects have. a _ long-term economic 
impact On an area. 

Site selection in DREE designated areas 
should be coordinated with DREE to 
ensure a maximization of economic 
benefits. 
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12. Public Relations 


INFORMATION AND REACTIONS 


Local coordination is being practiced 
on a larger and larger scale by Canadian 
planning agencies. These agencies, 
including those of the federal public 
service, are increasingly aware of the 
importance of establishing and maintain- 
ing goodwill with the people of their com- 
munities, of explaining and clarifying their 


roles and activities, and of listening to 
community reactions and comments. As 
recipients of planning action, citizens 
must be made aware of the nature and 
purpose of planning and they must be 
informed of plans and their implications. 
Citizens must also be encouraged to 
voice their concerns about their commu- 
nity and let responses to planning pro- 
posals be known. Goodwill and cooper- 
ation are based on a well-informed citizen- 
ry and recognized opportunities for partic- 
ipation. 

In fulfilling these functions, public 
relations may be a one-directional or two- 
directional process. The former exists 
when the objective is to inform the public. 
In this case, information is dispersed 
through a variety of channels including 
press releases, public lectures and pre- 
sentations, and publications. Some agen- 
cies will appoint a public relations officer 
with full-time or part-time responsibility. 
Others will treat public relations much 
more informally; that is, as more of a 
routine day-to-day affair. Information 
programs are undertaken to inform the 


Public Relations 


Pitbene 
Presentations 
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Permanent 
Displays 


Public 
(Citizens) 


News Public 


Media 


Federal 
Government 


Hearings 


public about general issues, such as 
priorities, goals, opportunities for partic- 
ipation, etc., or they may be focused 
upon interpreting a specific plan and its 
implications. Occasionally, programs may 
be promotional: agencies may deliberately 
undertake to promote a proposal they wish 
to introduce in the community. The 
objective of promotion is to gain public 
acceptance. 

Public relations becomes a reciprocal 
process when communications _ inter- 
change is fostered between planners and 
the public. Similar channels are used 
with the addition of public hearings, ques- 
tionnaires, and interviews, whereby feed- 
back of views and opinions is solicited. 
The objective is to establish or maintain 
a rapport which will contribute to the 
planning process. This involves the ex- 
change of information, views, and the 
kinds of needs which will ensure under- 
standing and cooperation. In effect, this 
is citizen particioation (see Citizen Partic- 
ipation in the preceding Chapter) but it 
includes the direct application of the 
principles of public relations. 


CiltaZ en Survey 


Surveys Interviews 


A two-directional public relations 
program is likely to be effective only if 
the communication is based on the ex- 
change of complete and accurate infor- 
mation, a willingness to cooperate, and 
the existence of mutual respect among 
the participants. 
any one of these elements is lacking or as 
a result of a tokenistic attitude on the part 
of the authorities. Effective communica- 
tion is essential to successful planning. 
Without it cooperation, compliance, and 
good relations cannot be anticipated. 

In both one-directional and two-direc- 
tional programs, it is crucial to identify 
the persons or groups that must be 
reached as well as the most effective 
means of communicating with them. The 
selection of suitable channels will depend 
on the extent of coverage, the duration 
of the program, and budgetary consider- 
ations. Programs may be directed at the 
entire population of a community or at 
certain segments that may be directly 
affected by planning, such as ratepayers’ 
or citizens’ associations, or other special 
interest groups. 


It will be ineffective if. 


Practical Interpretations 


Be precise about the purpose of the 
public relations program and _ decide 
what information concerning the planning 
program, proposal or service is to be 
communicated to the public, what indivi- 
duals or segments of the community 
should be informed, and what reactions 
or information should be solicited from 
the public. 

Coordinate with the DPW Public Rela- 
tions and Information Services Direc- 
torate for assistance, priorities and author- 
ization, in order to avoid duplication of 
effort. 

Develop a program which will achieve 
a specific purpose. Decide whether the 
program is to be short term or long term; 
themes, timing and approach will have to 
be decided upon. In addition, advisory 
committees may have to be established, 
public relations personnel appointed or 
consultants hired. Budgetary appropria- 
tions may have to be made. Material for 
publicity will need to be prepared at this 
stage. 


Implement the program. This will 
necessitate selecting the best methods 
to carry out the program. Personal con- 
tacts, conferences, public hearings, news 
releases, speeches and opinion surveys 
are, of course, all effective as public 
relations techniques, but their applicability 
will depend on the purpose of the program. 

Evaluate the results of the program 
and the effectiveness of the techniques 
used. Decide whether subsequent public 
relations action is necessary to reinforce 
the program. 
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FEDERAL IMAGE 


The federal government’s presence in 
any community carries with it a certain 
public relations value in representing its 
own image. The building itself, the aspects 
of its location, the spatial and functional 
relationships to the rest of the community, 
have a direct bearing on the acceptability 
of the image. All this will have a positive 
or negative impact on the federal image 
in the opinion of the general public. 

In small communities, a new building, 
such as a post office, may be the only 
local representation of the federal govern- 
ment. Its site should therefore be selected 
so as to have a high degree of visibility 
in an attractive natural setting and com- 
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patible physical surroundings. The build- 
ing itself should be designed to have a 
modern and impressive appearance that 
is consistent with a dignified and busi- 
ness-like effect. Any associated public 
amenities, such as parkettes, prom- 
enades, etc., which may be included in the 
development, would also have public 
relations value. 

Careful attention should be given by 
planners to the fact that an improved 
physical appearance or a preferred func- 
tional relationship will obviously require 
public funds and incur extra expenses. 

Restraints are to be applied to the 
extent of selecting better but more ex- 
pensive alternatives. Indeed, it is not 
only a planning but also a governmental 
consideration as to what extent the federal 
image should be presented (i.e., im- 
proved, average, poor or luxurious appear- 
ance). 


Practical Interpretations 


In the development of a federal build- 
ing, siting and design should foster and 
enhance the federal image in the com- 
munity. Siting should be compatible with 
the community land use plan, the existing 
community features, and local values. 
The design should be modern, attractive, 
and suitable for the purpose of the build- 
ing. 

Planners should present alternative 
solutions together with the correspond- 
ing variations in costs and expenses. 

Improvement of the federal image costs 
extra dollars and the need for an improved 
setting to meet federal functions is always 
a matter for governmental decision. 

Certain minimum levels of quality 
should be observed to ensure that no 
federal functions will create any nuisance 
or ill effects on the community’s functions 
or physical appearance. 


13. Methodology 


STEPS 


Town planning decisions should be 
based on comprehensive studies and 
reports prepared by qualified profes- 
sionals for the purpose of investigating 
all the relevant factors regarding a certain 
development concept. Studies are not 
the same; scope and objectives are dif- 
ferent and should be properly described 
in the terms of reference already dis- 
cussed under Requirements in Chap. 1. 
Figure 73 shows general methodology 
steps in proper order. 


Determine 
Goals & 
Objectives 


Survey 
Area & 


Collect 
Data 


- Coordinate, 


In order to assist in understanding the 
methodology applied in preparing a study 
for the town planning aspects of a federal 
development program, the following 12 
major steps should be taken: 

-Contact the appropriate federal and 
municipal agencies to collect the avail- 
able base maps and background infor- 
mation, learn details of future require- 
ments and collect data. 

-Study similar uses at other locations. 
Collect, summarize and analyse the 
data received. 

assess and analyse the 
information obtained. Learn about defic- 
iencies and collect additional data as 
required. 

- Undertake site surveys, counts and 
investigations (including the preparation 
of maps and/or pictures of physical 
conditions) of existing land uses, service 
connections, community facilities and 
other factors to a degree that will be 
sufficient to prepare a comprehensive 
study. 


- Prepare and analyse data obtained 


above and, following further discussions 
with government representatives, prepare 
preliminary land use, site development, 
transportation, etc., plans and related 
general cost estimates. 


Identify 
Alternative 
Programs 


Predict 


Relative 


Effective- 
ness 


Repeat, 
Revise & 
Refine 
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- Investigate and discuss 


- Analyse and assess the function and 
feasibility of utilities extension and capac- 
ity plans, as prepared by municipal 
engineers. Relate such plans to the 
development recommended in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, including the setting 


of maximum holding capacity and 
optimum densities. 

-Develop conceptual physical design 
aspects. 


the possible 
impact of new development on the sur- 
rounding area. 


- Coordinate development and designate 


priorities. 


- Prepare and present a preliminary plan, 


collect and analyse comments and/or 
criticisms. 


- Finalize the plans and the study. Then 


complete the presentation work. Rec- 
ommend further studies, policy and 
controls necessary as guides for ordinary 
future development. 


- Prepare priority and coordination pro- 


grams, complete general costs estimates 
and phasing, and make a final presen- 
tation. 


Formulate & 


Evaluate 
Alternative 


Present 
Programs 


Plan 
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Figure 74 is offered as an example of 
how to break down the work into individual 
phases for cost and time estimates. 

In writing a report, it is most important 
to include a list of references to previous 
studies and other related reports. The 
report should, where necessary, also 
include references relating discussions in 
preceding chapters or discussions that 
will develop in the later stages of the 


report. These references will help to 
integrate the overall continuity of the 
report. 


Tables, charts and plates should ac- 
company the discussion for illustrations 
and summaries. Wherever a table or plate 
is presented some comments should be 
made in the text conveniently to introduce 
them to the reader, stating their use and 
purpose. A brief summary should also 
follow the table, chart or plate, indicating 
the characteristics of the information 
thus made available. 


Practical Interpretations 


Studies should always be prepared on 
the basis of terms of reference. 

It is most important to follow the 
sequence of steps already described. 

It should be noted too that cross refer- 
ences in a report help to knit the study 
together. 2 

Tables and plates should be introduced 
and the consequences to be construed 
from them should be summarized. 
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Team and Time Allocation (Typical Land Use Study) 


Methodology 


Steps Work Breakdown 
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Involved 
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and Briefing 
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b) 
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[ Preliminary Presentation 


c) 
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Strategy & Policy 
b) 


Priority Order, Final 
Report 
- Presentation 
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Final 
Presentation 
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Abbreviations 


Dir. 
Ie 
Appr. 
Eng. 
- Eng. 
Eng. 


Study Director 
Junior Planner 
Realty Appraiser 
Utilities Engineer 
Traffic Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 


Pee Eh rege hart 
sow ar 


MHoOmWUN 


um 


0 


Eng. 
Tech. 


Source: 


199 days 


eed 


Total 


Land Economics (Study 
Community Planner 
Planner Designer 
Planner Engineer 
Planning Technician 


HQ. 


- Town Planning 
1972 


Writer) 


TOWN PLANNING STUDIES 


Town planning studies could include a 
great variety of types. The ultimate objec- 
tive is always to learn something by deduc- 
tive methods from the data collected. 

The importance of adopting a basic 
systematic approach in order to arrive at 
the final conclusions should be carefully 
observed. In short, the methodology in 
building up any study should be based on: 
survey, analysis and conclusions (strat- 
egy) and in that sequence. This method 
and sequence will automatically exclude 
any preconceived conclusions. 

The survey will provide a means of 
collecting all the relevant information, 
and analysis of the information will ensure 
that the causes are correctly understood. 
The conclusions will thus be derived as a 
consequence of the preceding two steps 
— survey and analysis. 


Special Studies 
Special studies could be concerned 
with: 
- urban renewal 
- land uses 
- transportation 
- densities 
- public service 
- municipal services 
- recreation 
- location aspects 
- Spatial relationship 
- specific development 
- regional development 
- development controls 
- visual appearance 
- historical preservation 


and many other subjects that may require 
an analytical approach in order to formu- 
late a future development program. The 
proper methodology in building up the 
study will always require that, at the 
outset, the objectives and the scope are 
properly identified. 

Whereas objectives are usually stated 
by the client as part of the terms of refer- 
ence, the scope and the delineation of the 
actual physical limits of the area studied 
are quite often left to the planner’s own 
discretion. 

As a general rule it should be noted 
that before a study is undertaken, the 
study area and planning area should be 
clearly identified. 

The study area will include a larger 
territory incorporating not only the part 
with which the planner is directly con- 
cerned, but all the neighbouring land that 
has a physical or functional influence on 
the program. 

The survey will collect only overall 
and general information for the area and 
will concentrate on identifying those fac- 
tors that are directly relevant insofar as 
they have an influential effect on the 
project. 

The planning area will include only the 
site itself with its immediate surroundings 
insofar as they are directly affected by 
movements, functions or the visual ap- 
pearance created. 

The survey of the planning area should 
be thorough and adequately detailed. 


Practical Interpretations 


Special studies should be carried out 
on the basis of detailed terms of refer- 
ence. 

The objectives of the study should be 
clearly stated by the client. 

The study and planning areas should 
be delineated by the planner, preferably 
with the client’s participation. 

Detailed information is needed only 
for the planning area. 


FINAL COMMENTS 


The foregoing discussions contained 
in this publication should not be regarded 
as comprehensive in the field of town 
planning activities. They will, however, 
provide a useful set of criteria for the 
professional planner and others engaged 
directly or indirectly in town planning. 
The Bibliography included in the end pages 
will serve to enlarge the field of research 
into the methodology and practice of this 
professional occupation. The List of 
Definitions used in the discussions should 
also help the non-professional town plan- 
ner to become familiar with the terminol- 
ogy commonly employed in this particular 
field of work. 


ibs 
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Appendix | 
List of Definitions 


Access — the means to approach, enter 
or leave. 

Aesthetics — visual attractiveness as 
based on subjective appreciation of 
physical appearance. 

Arterial Thoroughfare — _ provides for 
traffic movements between areas and 
across portions of the city; allows for 
direct service to principal generators. 


Blight — decay in urban areas due to 
structural deterioration or to  over- 
loaded utilities. 

Bonuses — extra building capacities 
permitted in exchange for urban 
amenities. 


Building Height — vertical distance mea- 
sured from the established grade to 
the highest point of roof surface for flat 
roofs, and to the midpoint between 
eave and ridge for sloping roof. 

Bulk — size, mass and shape of build- 
ings and their positioning on the land. 


CBD — central business district, asso- 
ciated with the highest land values and 
densities. 

Circulation — the activity whereby people 
and goods are moving from a point of 
Origin to a destination. 

Channelized Intersection — one which 
provides at-grade controlled turning 
and crossing movements. 

Cloverleaf — a grade-separated inter- 
change which provides for ali turning 
movements to and from _ intersection 


thoroughfares of near equal impor- 
tance. 
Collector Street — provides for traffic 


movements between arterial thorough- 
fares and local roads including access 
to abutting properties. 

Community — a group of people bonded 
through spatial, political, economic, or 
social association. The term may also 
refer to the environmental unit in which 
these people live. 

Community Facility — a facility provided 
for common utilization by a community 
whose purpose is to enhance the 
quality of life. 

Conforming Use — a development of land 
which is compatible with zoning re- 
strictions. 

Covenant — legal restriction imposed on 
the use of a land parcel by a previous 
owner or public authority. 


Demography — the statistical study of 
human populations in terms of size, 
composition, distribution, change, etc. 

Development — change in use of land 


which usually includes construction 
activities. 
Diamond Interchange — provides for all 


turning movements and  grade-sep- 
arated through traffic for two cross- 
ing thoroughfares, where one is of a 
greater importance than the other. 

Directional Interchange — provides for 
direct turning movements on separate 
roadways using extra structures. 

Dormitory — a residential area in which 
there are no commercial or industrial 
activities. 


Easement — a right to use private land, 
for a specified purpose in the public 
interest. 

Expropriation — a legal procedure where- 
by a public authority claims privately 
held land for public use with compensa- 
tion to the owner. 


Floor Area Ratio (FAR) — ratio of the 
total floor area of a building to the total 
lot area (used inthe U.S.A.). 

Floor Space Index (FSI) — ratio of the 
total floor area of a building to the total 
lot area (used in Canada). 

Freeway — provides for long-distance 
high-speed movements of large volumes 
of through traffic. 


Grouping — the location of structures 
within an overall concept and with 
Organized interrelationships between 
individual units. 


Impact — the effect of a development, 
action, policy or program. It may be 
expressed through economic, social, 
political, or physical reaction. 

Interchange — the convergence of road- 
ways where at least one of the roadways 
is not at grade. 

Intersection — the junction of roadways 
at grade. 


Labour Demand — the requirement for 
manpower in the labour force. 

Labour Supply — the manpower avail- 
able for any and all sectors of the 
labour market. 


Land Use — spatial distribution of city 
functions. 
Land Use Intensity — overall structural 


mass and open space relationship in a 
developed property. 

Land Use Capacity — a use capable of 
producing an economic return (should 
not be in conflict with overall plans). 

Loading — the placement of passengers 
or cargo onto a vehicle in preparation 
for transport. 

Local Street — provides for direct access 
to abutting land, and for traffic move- 
ments connecting to collector and/or 
major streets. 


Mall — where vehicular traffic is highly 
restricted and pedestrian environment 
is improved. 

Mansard — rooftop use with windows 
Cut into the roof. 

Massing — where structures are orga- 
nized into an overall concept to please 
the viewer and to introduce building 
volumes in an orderly fashion. 

Meter (parking) — a coin-operated tim- 
ing device used to control the duration 
of on-street parking at designated park- 
ing spots. 

Milieu — refers to urban environment, 
commonly used French word. 

Multi-level Interchange — provides for 
controlled traffic movements of inter- 


connecting thoroughfares of major 
importance. 
Multi-level Traffic Separation — _ segre- 
gation of transport vehicles, transit 


facilities and pedestrian movements 
onto various individual levels. 


Nuisance — prevailing condition or activ- 
ity which has a detrimental effect on 
living conditions. 

Non-conforming Use — a development 
of land which is not compatible with 
zoning regulations but may be tolerated 
with certain restrictions. 


Parking — storage of a vehicle when 
not in use. 

Parkway — a thoroughfare with scenic 
qualities, controlled accesses, speed 
limits, and restricted to passenger 
vehicles. 

Pedestrian — any person afoot, journey- 
ing from point A to B. 

Plaza — an area assigned to pedestrian 


use which does not alter the existing 
vehicular movement. 


Population Base — the composite pop- 
ulation of an area. 
Population Density — total number of 


persons concentrated within a defined 
area; measure of the designed human 
capacity of urban land. 

Projection — the estimation of the future 
state of some variable, e.g. the econ- 
omy, the population, etc. 

Public Amenity — a convenience or non- 
essential facility provided to enhance 
the quality of life. 

Public Hearing — general civic presen- 
tation and debate of a specific planning 
concept. 


Region — an area defined on the basis 
of political, economic, social or phys- 
ical homogeneity. In town planning it 
is understood to refer to an area larger 
than a community but no larger than a 
nation. 

Rights-of-Way — public-owned land parcel 
for the purpose of roads or public 
utilities. 

Rotary Intersection — a circulatory move- 
ment of vehicles around an_ island 
providing access to two or more roads 
of equal importance. 


Sectoral Distribution — the distribution 
of the labour force into general cate- 
gories, e.g. service, manufacturing, 
professional, technical, etc. 


T-shaped Intersection — a _ junction 
whereby one roadway terminates at 
right angles to another through road- 
way. 

Tax Base — market value of realty hold- 
ings forming the basis for municipal 
revenue assessments. 

Thoroughfare — a roadway on which 
traffic has the right-of-way. 


Unloading — the removal of passengers 
or cargo from a vehicle at a destination 
following transport. 


Value — individually or collectively held 
worth which is based on needs, wants, 
beliefs, or traditions. 

Vehicle — any conveyance or means of 
land transportation other than that of 
walking. 


Zoning By-Law — regulations of land use 
and the types of structures allowed in 
each designated area. (Used in Can- 
ada.) 

Zoning Ordinance — regulations of land 
use and the types of structures allowed 
in each designated area. (Used in 
U.S.A.) 
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Appendix 2 
Checklists 


The following lists are prescribed for 
the assistance of those involved in assess- 
ing certain prevailing conditions and 
various requirements in connection with 
the selection or use of a particular site 
for a federal project. 

The checklists are not to be used as a 
mechanical solution to complex prob- 
lems, but to be applied as a means of 
achieving good siting and proper function- 
ing. 


SITE CONDITIONS 


Surface Features 

Topography — general rise and fall of 
slope of the site. 

Vegetation, overburden. 

Surface water, river, creek, lake, ocean, 
pond, marsh, tidal flat or areas that have 
seasonal flooding. 

Rock outcrop. 

Existing buildings — age, type, size and 
location. 

Subsidence, erosion. 


Subsurface Features 
Depth of water table. 
Foundation conditions 
boring). 

Sequence of the strata. 
Extent and description of each soil. 
Depth and description of bedrock. 
Occurrence of earthquakes. 
Homogeneity of subsurface. 


(determined by 


Climatic Information for Design Purposes 
Precipitation: rain, snow. 

Seasonal temperature. 

Hours of sun. 

Prevailing winds. 


SITE SELECTION — 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


Functional Locations 

ls it convenient for the users served? 

ls it convenient for employees? 

Does it meet the client’s location require- 
ments? 


Size and Shape 

Should meet the minimum sizes stated by 
the client (area, frontage, depth). 

Should meet the minimum size with re- 
quired setbacks, front, side and rear, as 
stated by the city, for the proposed use. 
Should allow for possible future expansion 
if reservation of extra land is economical. 


Topography 

Site should be as level as possible. 
Elevation should be at or above street 
grade to minimize fill. 

Site should be properly drained to ensure 
against flooding. 


Subsurface Conditions 

Subsurface should be investigated to en- 
sure suitable soil conditions, suitable bed- 
rock, acceptable water table, and proper 
foundations. 


Site Conflicts 

Check for possible site encroachments 
such as roads and right-of-way, easements 
such as powerlines, water, sewer, gas, etc. 
Site should be free of offensive noise, air, 
water or visible pollution. 


SITE SELECTION — 
TECHNICAL/LEGAL CRITERIA 


Availability in the Required Time 

It is preferable to negotiate the purchase 
of the land from the owner rather than be 
forced to resort to expropriation measures. 
Site must be cleared and available for 
commencement of construction work on 
the required date. 


General Compliances 

Proposed site use should conform to local 
zoning regulations. 

The proposed development should con- 
form to the master plan for the area and to 
the surrounding developments — existing 
and/or planned. 


Encumbrances 

Site shall be free of interfering encum- 
brances, such as easements, liens, deeds, 
rights to access, etc. 


Services and Utilities 

Site must be serviced or serviceable with 
all essential services, such as water, storm 
and sanitary sewerage or septic tank, 
electricity, telephone, fire and police pro- 
tection. 


Accessibility 

Site must be accessible to all users and 
employees by the most convenient means 
of transportation available to them. 
Accessible to public transportation, pedes- 
trians via sidewalks, private transportation, 
parking areas, delivery vehicles, etc. 

Avoid conflicts in traffic circulation on the 
site and in the surrounding area. 


SITE SELECTION — 
ECONOMIC CRITERIA 


Site Acquisition Costs 

Should be acceptable and reasonable 
given current market conditions (includes 
buying existing leases). 


Site Development Costs 
These costs include removal of existing 
buildings, landscaping, servicing, etc. 


Building Costs 

Include all costs involved in building con- 
struction, including footings. All building 
costs should be calculated on a _ per- 
square-foot basis. 


Feasibility Study 

The final assessment should show that dis- 
counted yearly rental income will pay for 
the building costs (investment value). 


Land Appreciation 

Some indication should be given as to the 
property appreciation in 5, 10, 15 and 20 
years. 

This can be determined by assessing the 
potential and direction of future growth in 
the area. 


SITE SELECTION — 
SOCIAL/ENVIRONMENTAL CRITERIA 


Compatibility 

Should relate to and enhance existing 
community features or functions. 

Should conform to local values, attitudes 
and sentiments. 


Natural Amenities 

Proposed development should take into 
consideration natural features, such as 
vegetation and pleasant views or vistas 
and the ecological impact of the develop- 
ment on the surrounding area. 


Public Relations Value 

The site selected should be agreeable to 
the general public. 

Site development should be attractive and 
modern and reflect a good image of the 
federal presence in the community. 
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ON-SITE TRANSPORTATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Private Transportation 

Ensure that there is adequate on-site park- 
ing or off-street parking in a nearby area. 
Passenger loading and unloading areas 
should be provided, if possible. 

There should be good access to sur- 
rounding road system. 
Minimize on-site conflicts 
modes of transportation. 
Provide service and loading areas for 
delivery vehicles. 


with other 


Public Transportation 
Locate building entrances in the direction 
of nearest stop station. 


Provide enclosed waiting areas on the site 
or landscaped waiting areas with adequate 
trees, shrubs and benches. 


Provide for on-site circulation if the size 
of site and number of users warrant it. 


Pedestrian Transportation 

Pedestrian transportation systems should 
be distinctly separated from motor vehi- 
cles. 

Should join the functional areas of the site 
such as buildings, parking areas, and 
passenger loading areas. 


OFF-SITE TRANSPORTATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Private Transportation 

Should be adequate to serve the em- 
ployees and users of the site. 

Should have a minimum degree of con- 
gestion at the outset and in the future. 


Public Transportation 
Select locations that have an adequate 
existing service. 


Ask the transportation authorities to 
increase or improve the service if no 
suitable sites can be found with an exist- 
ing and adequate service. 


Pedestrian Transportation 

Adequate sidewalks should be provided 
in the area if employee and site users 
require it. 

Protected crossings of roads must be 
established where they are warranted. 


ENVIRONMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Survey the area surrounding the site 
and determine the general environment. 
It should fall into one or more the follow- 
ing environment categories. 


Rural (Natural) — Rural land left in its 
natural state. Examples are open grass- 
land or prairie, marshes, forest or bush, 
or combinations of these. 


Rural (Cultivated) — Rural land which 
is being used for agricultural purposes. 


Rural (Urban Peripheral) — Rural land 
bordering on the edge of urban areas. It 
could be in its natural state or cultivated. 


Residential (Undeveloped) — Land slated 
for future residential use. 


Residential (Partly Developed) — Sur- 
rounding land is slated for residential use 
and only part of the land has houses on it. 


Residential (Developed) 

Low density — Main land use is single- 
family dwellings. 

Medium density — Dominant land use is 
multiple family homes, semi-detached 
houses, or 2- and 3-storey apartments. 
High density — Main land use is high- 
rise apartments. 


Government (Public) — Surrounding area 
is used for government purposes, such 
as Armed Forces, laboratory, post office, 
general-purpose office buildings and 
municipal buildings. 


Park (Recreational) — Designates an 
area that is used for active recreation, 
such as a golf course, playground, athletic 
field or for passive recreation such as a 
zoo, botanical garden or national park. 


Light Industrial — |s applied to land uses, 
such as truck terminals, warehouses and 
manufacturers of items such as glass 
products, light metals, furniture, plastics, 
etc. 


Heavy Industrial — Characterizes land 
uses, such as oil refineries, railway shops, 
metal foundries, scrap yards, meat 
packers and manufacturers of items such 
as chemicals and fertilizer, etc. 


Industrial Park — A planned industrial 
area with lots of varying size operations 
designed for modern industrial activities. 
These parks often have common facilities, 
such as recreation and park areas and 
control over architectural design of 
structures. Industrial activities which 
generate offensive by-products are not 
permitted in industrial parks. 


Warehouse Storage — Large industrial- 
type buildings used for storing products 
for manufacturers, wholesalers or freight. 


Transport Oriented 

Rail — This category is used if a railway 
track or railway yard is an important 
feature of the environment. 

Air — This category is used if an airport 
Or an airport flight path is an important 
feature of the environment. 

Water — If wharves, harbour facilities or 
water transportation are part of the 
environment, this category is used. 

Road — lf a major street, highway or 
traffic interchange affects the site, this 
category is used. 


Institutional — Used to describe public 
land uses, such as hospitals, libraries, 
churches, schools, civic centres and 
campuses. 


Parking (Auto Oriented) — Vehicle stor- 
age areas. 


Central Business District — A central area 
of the town in which the principal shops, 
offices, civic buildings and places of 
cultural entertainment and amusement are 
concentrated. 


Local Commercial — Characterized by 
convenience stores which serve neigh- 
bourhood needs such as drug store, small 
grocery store, dry cleaner, etc. 


Regional Commercial — Commercial 
facilities which draw customers from. a 
large area. Examples are car dealer, 
theatre, suburban department stores and 
shopping centres. 


Highway Commercial — Commercial 
facilities located on highway frontage 
and where services are oriented towards 
vehicular access. Examples are service 
stations, drive-in restaurants, motels and 
businesses that sell heavy equipment or 
farm machinery. 


Scenic — An area containing physical 
attractions and/or natural beauty. 


Potential New Development — Used if 
the surrounding area is located in the 
direction of immediate future growth. 


Checking for Compatibility 

New use of a site should be compatible 
with the existing environment categories. 
(For details, see Functional Relationship, 
Chap. 2.) 

Determine main functions and activities 
of the new use. 

Analyse new functions and determine 
their interactions with the environment. 

Identify and separate the functions 
that are in conflict with the proposed use 
of the site. 

Establish the impact of the functions 
and decide if they are acceptable for 
the environment. 

Lessen any adverse impact or eliminate 
completely. 


Natural Resources Inventory 

An inventory of natural resources of the 
site and the surrounding area should also 
be taken by qualified personnel if this 
measure appears to be necessary. The 
inventory should include a relevant record 
of any or all of the following resources: 

Flora — type, size, quantity and quality. 

Fauna — species and quantity. 

Geology — significant features, such 
as hills, valleys, old lake or river plains, 
deltas, etc. 

Surface water — lakes, rivers, oceans, 
swamps, etc. and their value for recrea- 
tion, amenity and ecology. 

Other outstanding physiography. 


SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Public Services 

Adequate police and_ security, fire 
protection, recreation facilities, cultural 
facilities, health facilities, school facilities 
and church facilities. 


Utilities 

Water Supply 
Site demands, present and future. 
Capacity of the municipal system or of 
the on site source. 

Sanitary Sewer 
Site demands, present and future. 
Capacity of the surrounding municipal 
system or of the on-site treatment plant 
or septic tank. 

Storm Sewers 
Site demand present and future. 
Capacity of the surrounding municipal 
system or of the site’s system. 


€lectrical Power 

Site demands, present and future. 
Capacity of on-site generators. 

Capacity of the surrounding power system. 
Transformers (if any) required. 


Gas Mains 
Site demands, present and future. 
Capacity of the closest gas line. 


Telephone Service 

Site demands, present and future. 
Capacity of the surrounding telephone 
system. 
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PROJECT APPRAISAL 


Physical Characteristics 

Subsurface Conditions — Soil type, 
bedrock type, bedrock faults and water 
table. 

Topography — Slopes, grades, surface 
drainage (perennial, semi-perennial, oc- 
casional), flood potential, subsidence and 
erosion. 

Vegetation — Trees, overburden, 
clearance and demolition and man-made 
development. 


Size and Shape of Lot 
Suitability of Lot — Frontage of lot, 
depth, total area and usable area. 


Functional Location 

Relationship of — Various functions, 
to public, customers and business inter- 
ests. 


Compatible Environment 


Natural Amenities — Strategic loca- 
tion, view, and_ sentimental, historic, 
aesthetic or local values. 

Zoning — Original, existing and pro- 
jected. 

Land Use — Conformity, restrictions 


and projections. 

Surrounding Areas — Existing develop- 
ment, quality and condition and possible 
conflict. 

Projected Development Potential — 
Aesthetics, health and safety consider- 
ations and advertising potential. 


Site Selection 

Characteristics of alternate locations. 
Factors for selecting present site. 
Evaluation of selection. 


General Accessibility 

Circulation — Arterials, local approach- 
es, volume of traffic, commercial traffic, 
road capacities, peak volumes, individual 
accesses, turning movements and speed 
limits. 

Projected traffic pattern, general air, 
water, train accesses (if applicable) in 
terms of passengers and freight. 


Public Transportation 


Routes, capacities, projections and 
loading/unloading. 
Private Transportation 

Site access, parking areas, loading/ 
unloading and pedestrian movements. 
Services and Utilities 

Public Services — Church, school, 


health, cultural, recreational, fire protec- 
tion, police and security. 

Air, Rail, Water Accesses (site only) — 
Special requirements, capacities and 
right(s) of way. 

Utilities — Piped water, sanitary and 
storm sewers, electrical power, chilled 
water, energy and heating (steam, fuel, 
gas), postal services, cargo services 
and telephone. 


Property and Assessment 

Property — Ownership, acquisition 
costs, present value*, easement, caveats, 
projected values* and future potential*. 
(* These require involvement of qualified 
local real estate appraiser.) 


Expansion 
Areas of systematic expansion, access- 
es and utilities. 
Aesthetic considerations. 
Development controls and restrictions: 
— height 
— density 
— setback 
— clearance 
— appearance 
— special permits 


Functional Aspects 

Waste disposal. 

Unsightly aspects. 

Site utilization and organization. 

Nuisances 

— odour 

— fumes 

— smoke 

— noise 

— electrical interference 

— vibration 

— radioactivity, etc. 

Special storage facilities. 

Special utilities. 

Availability of: 

— work force 

— residential accommodation 
Other special requirements. 


Summary & Conclusions 
Final assessment will comment on: 
— site selection 
— design solution 
— site utilization 
— functional shortage 
— future expansion 
— projected value 
— environmental relationship 


PROJECT OUTLINE 
Program 

Project 

Objective 


Background 

— Definitions 

— Criteria 

— Operation Organization 
— Constraints 

— Priorities 

— Other Information 


Project Content 

— Geographical Scope 

— Work Involved 

— Time and Cost Schedule 
— duration 
— estimated costs 


Project Budget 


Files 


Practical Interpretations 


The site conditions list is used for 
assessing the physical conditions of a 
particular site. 

The site selection lists present the vari- 
ous town planning site selection criteria 
to be considered. Various sites may be 
compared and contrasted on the same 
basis (see Site Selection, Chap. 4). 

The transportation requirements lists 
offer various aspects of circulation which 
are to be satisfied to ensure proper ac- 
cessibility of a particular site. 

Environment requirements are listed to 
assist in making decisions as to whether 
or not a particular activity would fit into 
a certain surrounding. 

The list of service requirements pro- 
vides various criteria that must be applied 
to ensure satisfactory servicing a partic- 
ular site. 

The project appraisal list covers all 
important considerations necessary for a 
full town planning appraisal of a project 
complete and in use for some time. 

The project outline lists the principal 
characteristics and data of a particular 
project. 
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